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Good  burghers  agree  that  “thirst  knows  no 
season.”  So,  naturally,  Coca-Cola  stands  in 
high  favor  in  Holland  the  year  around. 
Coca-Cola  stands  in  equal  favor  the  world 
over.  Typifying  the  friendliness  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  winning  acceptance  as 
united  nations’  refreshment  with  men  of 
good  will  everywhere. 


Rtprintt  of  the  picture  in  this  adoertitement,  without  the  adcer- 
tieing  text,  for  uee  in  your  classroom  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


eOPYRIOHT  IPtO.  THK  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


Vllha^lte  Answer^ 


Q  On  the  question  below,  just  check  one  of  the  listed  minerab. 
But  be  sure  you  select  the  one  that  will  make  you  wealthiest! 


silver 


gold 


coal 


copper 


I'd  be  richest  if  I  hcnl  all 

the . that's  mined 

annually  in  the  U.  S. 


Q  Miners  receive  higher  hourly  wages  than  the  workers  of  any 
other  major  industry.  Using  one  of  the  figures  below,  see  if  you 
can  write  out  a  correct  pay  check  to  the  average  American  miner 
for  one  day’s  work. 


A  Coal’s  the  answer!  Because  if  you  owned  the  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  in  one  year,  you  could  buy  the  entire  year’s 
production  of  gold  and  silver,  and  still  have  plenty  of  money 
left.  In  fact,  in  one  year  our  country  digs  up  more  dollars’ 
worth  of  coal  than  all  the  other  mined  minerals  put  togetberl 


Q  This  factory  is  going  full  blast,  yet  there’s  no  smoke  com¬ 
ing  from  the  chimney.  Do  you  know  why? 

r~|  Someone  plugged  the  chimney. 

Q  The  smoke  is  piped  out  underground 

Q  The  smoke  is  burned  before  it  can  form. 

A  The  third  answer  is  correct.  Special  equipment,  called  over¬ 
fire  jets,  creates  more  complete  combustion  and  prevents 
smoke.  Overfire  jets  are  simple  to  understand.  All  they  do  is 
force  streams  of  air  over  a  furnace  fire,  thus  supplying  enough 
oxygen  to  bum  smoke  particles  before  they  escape  up  the 
chimney. 


For:  On#  Day's  Work 

$5.00  $10.00  $12.50  $16.00 

A  To  be  right,  make  out  your  check  for  $16.00.  The  average 
miner’s  wage  is  about  $2.00  hourly  or  $16.00  per  day.  In  addition, 
coal  companies  contribute  to  welfare  funds  which  provide  old-age 
pensions,  benefits  and  medical  care  to  miners  and  their  families. 


Q  Coal  is  truly  the  “fuel  of  the  future’’  and  below  Is 
a  list  of  reasons  for  this  statement.  Check  the  ones 
that  you  think  are  true. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Amarica  has  us#d  only  1  %  of  its  coal  reserves. 

Coal  can  be  made  into 

gasoline. 

Coal  can  be  manufactured  into 
heating  gas. 

Coal  is  the  raw  material  for 
over  200,000  useful  products. 


A  Check  them  all!  All  these  statements  are  true. 
America’s  coal  reserves  are  so  great  that  we’ve  used 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  the  United  States. 

Heating  gas  has  been  made  from  coal  for  over  a 
century.  Now  a  new  plant  has  been  built  to  turn  coal 
into  gasoline  and  fuel  oils.  Coal  chemicals  go  into 
making  nylons,  perfume— more  than  200,000  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  wonder  coal  is  the  “fuel  of  the  future”! 


FREE  BOOKLET! 

The  questions  and  answers  above  are  only  four  of 
many  in  our  fascinating  new  booklet— “King  Coal 
Quiz.”  Write  for  your  free  copy  today! 


BITUMINOUS  A  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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YOURS 

FOR 

LIFE 

.  .  .  Y'es,  TPU  is  now  yours  for  LIFE, 
in  addition  to  well-known  Teacher’s 
HEALTH  and  ACtTDENT  protection. 

For  LIFE  protection.  TPU  offers  three  sep¬ 
arate  plans— available  to  yon  and  every 
memher  of  yonr  family  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  60.  These  are: 


emphatic  answer  lo  the 
iiioclern  need  for  efficient  elass- 
rooni  instruction.  .  .  . 

TRESSLER’S 

English  in  Action 


(1)  WHOLE  LIFE,  a  low-cost  plan  with  pay¬ 

ment  of  dues  for  a  lifetime; 

(2)  WHOLE  LIFE  PAID  UP  AT  AGE  65,  requir¬ 

ing  payment  of  dues  to  age  65; 


(3)  TWENTY  PAYMENT  LIFE,  necessitating  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues  for  just  20  years. 

Under  each  of  these  three  plans,  yon 
may  apply  for  up  to  $2500.00  worth 
of  coverage  without  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination.  (However,  TPU  reserves  the 
right  to  request  one.) 

For  HEALTH  and  ACCIDENT  PROTEC¬ 
TION.  TPU  offers  income  protection  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  complete  plans  that  enable 
you  to  have  money  to  pay  doctor  and 
hospital  bills  should  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent  suddenly  strike.  TPU  payments  come 
directly  to  you  and  give  yon  full  coverage 
regardless  of  other  hospitalization  plans 
yon  may  he  carrying. 

INVEST  BUT  1c 

Got  complete  information  on  TPU  protec¬ 
tion  by  filling  out  the  coupon  below  and 
paste  it  on  a  penny  postcard.  Do  it 
TODAY! 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  North  PriiKO  Siroot 
lancottor.  Pa. 

(Check  one  or  both) 

. Please  send  me  complete  information 

about  the  new  TPU  LIFE  BENEHTS. 

. Please  send  me  information  about  TPU 

HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  PROTEC¬ 
TION. 

NAME . . . . . 

DATE  OF  BIRTH . . 

(Day)  (Mo.)  (Yr.) 

ADDRESS  . . . 

CITY _ STATE _ 


Courses 


C.  HEATH 


i-4  —  Grades  9~12 

AND  COMPANY 


180  VARICK  STREET 


NEW  YORK  14 


Start  Saving  for  it  now  through  your  Teachers  Credit  Union 


Atlantic  (bounty  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Blounifield  Central  Essex  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

(Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cuml>erland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

Ea.<t  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewoorl. 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  (iaifield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Oedit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middle.sex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Lansdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

.Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  SomervUle 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Elmployees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

*  .Ml  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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. . . 

for  the  Asking 

This  issue  conUuns  many  coupons  that 
are  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  when  you 
drop  them  into  the  mail.  A  few  pertinent 
offerings  are  listed  in  this  column  but  you 
will  find  other  excellent  material  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  advertising  in  every  issue. 

42b  Set  of  six  picture  wall  charta  on 
railroad  transportation.  Each  chart 
measures  22  x  34  inches  (folded  size 
8V&  X  11  inches)  and  is  printed  in 
color.  Text  and  pictures  tell  the 
story.  As  an  additional  aid  to  the 
teacher,  each  chart  contains  on  the 
back  of  the  first  fold  suggestions 
for  using  the  chart  to  teach  a  unit 
on  the  subject  pictured.  The  chart 
titles  are:  "(loing  Places  by  Rail,’* 
“^iiroads  and  the  American  Life,” 
“How  Railroads  Serve,”  “Railroad 
and  World  Trade,”  “Railroads  and 
Industry,”  “Railroads  and  the  Com¬ 
munity.”  Single  sets  free.  (Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads.) 

43b  King  Coni  Quiz  is  a  fascinating  new 
booklet  which  gives  some  surpris¬ 
ing  information  on  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  and  its  relation  to  other  indus¬ 
tries.  (Bituminous  Coal  Institute.) 

4b  Catalog  No.  22S  features  a  complete 
line  of  folding  tables,  including 
cafeteria  and  kindergarten  tables. 
(The  Monroe  Company,  Inc.) 

22b  Aids  to  a  Health  and  Nutrition 


Program  is  a  revised  edition  of  a 
catalog  listing  the  materials  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  in  a  practical  way  the 
needs  of  the  academic  teacher,  the 
specialist,  and  the  administrator, 
and  suggesting  effective  ways  to 
develop  a  community-school  pro¬ 
gram  in  nutrition  education,  (fun¬ 
eral  Mills.) 

31b  See  All  the  World  Here  in  America. 
Greyhound’s  newest  wall  mural.  8 
feet  long.  Lithographed  in  full  color. 
Shows  9  outstanding  beautiful  spots 
in  America  compared  with  similar 
spots  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Includes  4  lesson  topics.  One  to  a 
teacher.  (Greyhound  Lines.) 

6b  Catalog  of  U.  8.  Government  Films 
for  School  and  Industry.  A  listing 
of  16mm  films  for  entertainment 


and  recreation,  instruction  and 
church  u.se.  (United  World  FUms.) 
llh  Catalog.  .32  pages,  illustration  and 
de.scrlbtng  Worktext,  Workboota 
and  other  instructional  aids  avail¬ 
able  for  all  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects  in  the  fields  of 
mathenaatics,  science,  music,  tests, 
reading,  history,  health,  shopwork 
and  many  others,  (The  Steck  Ck),) 
44b  How  to  Collect  Postage  Stamps, 
Stories  from  Postage  Stamps,  sad 
How  to  Start  a  Stamp  Club,  A 
beautifully  illustrated  guide  to  a 
fascinating  educational  hobby,  Eln- 
ables  teachers  to  stimulate  a  lively 
interest  in  history,  geography  and 
other  subjects.  State  number  of 
copies  desired.  (The  Philatelic  In¬ 
stitute.) 
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W¥.  BUY  A  HOME 


AFTER  MUCH  STUDY 


TO  SERVE  BETTER 


OUR  MEMBERSHIP 


Tere  te 

Our  Association  has  decided  to  purchase  its  own  home.  'Fhe  membership,  at 
Atlantic  City,  approved  the  purchase  of  a  property  at  180  W.  State  Street,  in  Trenton. 
The  cost  is  $100,000 — roughly  two-thirds  of  a  year’s  income  for  our  Association,  or 
about  $4  per  member. 

You  can  read  all  the  facts  in  the  following  pages.  I  feel,  however,  that  you  should 
have  a  statement  from  your  President  on  how  this  important  decision  was  arrived  at, 
and  the  reasoning  which  prompted  it. 

You  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  very  happy  to  learn  that  the  final  action  was  the  outcome 
of  a  completely  democratic  procedure.  Last  January  the  Executive  Committee,  at  my 
request,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  special  headquarters  committee.  That 
action  was  duly  reported  to  the  Delegate  Assembly,  which  voted  funds  for  committee 
expenses. 

The  Headquarters  Committee  reviewed  the  Association’s  housing  problems  at 
several  meetings  over  a  period  of  months.  It  considered  the  feasibility  of  continuing 
in  our  present  quarters,  the  renting  of  space  elsewhere,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
permanent  home.  In  May  it  recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly  that  the  Association  plan  to  purchase  its  own  headquarters  when 
a  suitable  building  should  become  available.  Agreement  on  that  policy  was  reported 
to  all  our  members  in  the  May  REVIEW. 

Over  the  summer  the  Headquarters  Committee,  the  officers,  and  the  staff 
investigated  possible  buildings.  After  extensive  investigation  the  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  property  we  have  decided  to  buy. 
Your  Executive  Committee  inspected  the  property,  discussed  the  proposal  at  length, 
and  concurred  unanimously  on  its  purchase.  Two  weeks  later  the  Delegate  Assembly 
came  to  Trenton,  inspected  the  building,  discussed  the  matter  for  several  hours,  and 
took  final  action  by  unanimous  vote.  The  final  step  was  action  by  a  General  Session 
of  our  Association  at  the  recent  convention. 

I  report  this  procedure  in  detail  so  that  every  teacher  may  feel  he  has  been 
well  represented  in  the  Association’s  decision. 

A  word  about  the  need.  I  have  praised  our  NJEA  staff  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other.  Our  employees  are  exceptionally  able,  and  they  work  incredibly 
hard.  After  a  year  as  President,  however,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  are  not 
giving  them  the  best  facilities  for  most  efficient  work.  Our  present  offices  are  just 
too  small  for  the  size  of  our  staff  and  the  work  to  be  done.  At  the  same  time  we 
all  look  forward  to  expansion  and  growth,  of  which  our  present  concern  with  group 
insurance  is  a  sample.  If  that  can  be  worked  out,  our  members  would  save  the 
cost  of  our  new  building  in  a  very  short  time  indeed. 

Our  new  building  is  almost  ideal  for  Asiiociation  purposes.  Its  Colonial  dignity 
makes  it  a  good  symbol  of  our  organization;  its  size  is  well  suited  to  our  needs, 
while  offering  ample  opportunity  for  expansion  later;  its  location,  across  the  street 
from  the  Department  of  Education  Building,  is  the  best  in  Trenton.  We  hope  that 
every  teacher  coming  to  Trenton  will  make  a  point  of  passing  180  W.  State  Street, 
and  when  we  finally  move  in,  will  pay  the  NJEA  a  visit.  This  will  be  your  pro¬ 
fessional  home  in  our  State’s  capital  city. 

Purchase  of  a  permanent  home  marks  a  major  step  in  the  development  of  our 
Association.  We  are  within  three  years  of  our  centennial.  Just  over  a  quarter- 
century  ago  we  opened  our  first  headquarters- — one  small  room  in  the  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel.  Ownership  of  our  building — especially  of  the  one  which  we  have  voted  to 
purchase — shows  how  we  have  grown  in  the  last  25  years,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  greater  growth — in  your  service. 

President. 
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. .  .passes  into  history 


IF  lljll  HAD  A  TRUE  niid-century  con- 
vention.  More  than  most 
meetings,  this  one  took  seriously  its 
theme,  “1950 — Halfway  to  Where?” 
Almost  every  meeting  tried,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  summarize  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  half-century,  or  to 
outline  the  goafs  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

In  pattern  the  1950  convention  fol¬ 
lowed  familiar  lines — a  meeting  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  (see  p.  136) ;  a 
Friday  of  outstanding  speakers  at 
general  sessions;  a  Saturday  of  group 
meetings;  a  banquet,  followed  by 
dancing;  and  a  Sunday  concert  by  the 
AM-State  High  School  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

The  outstanding  innovation  was  the 
Curriculum  Work  Conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  number  of  NJEA  affiliates 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Convention. 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Anderson  of  N.Y.U.  was 
the  keynote  speaker  at  this  workshop. 
He  urged  school  camping  as  part  of 
the  curriculum,  the  role  of  the  school 
as  a  community  center,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  lay  participation  in  cur¬ 
riculum  making.  The  attendance  at  this 
meeting  and  the  value  of  the  small 
group  conferences  make  it  likely  that 
this  will  be  a  standard  feature  of 
future  conventions. 

COMMISSIONER’S  ADDRESS 

Commissioner  of  Education  John  H. 
Bosshart  looked  toward  the  future 
with  optimism  in  his  convention  ad¬ 
dress.  He  predicted  that  the  major 
movements  toward  the  advancement  of 
learning  will  be  promoted,  rather  than 
retarded,  by  war  conditions.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  health,  individual  needs,  and 
training  for  character  and  citizenship 
should  receive  special  emphasis  in  the 
years  ahead.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  professional  attitudes  and 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the 
solution  of  educational  problems. 

NJEA  President.  Mrs.  Florence  H. 
Price,  reviewed  the  share  of  the  State 
Association  in  educational  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  half-century,  and  said, 
“Over  the  next  fifty  years  we  will  not 
give  one  inch.  I  hope,  on  the  things 
which  can  attract  and  hold  the  ‘best 
teachers’  on  whom  better  education  so 


largely  rests.  We  will  oppose,  with 
all  our  strength,  the  ‘creeping  medi¬ 
ocrity’  which  some  of  our  present  state 
policies  invite  for  our  schools.  We  will 
seek  for  our  teachers  the  security  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  both  while  they 
teach  and  after  they  have  retired.  We 
will  strive  for  financial  awards  worthy 
of  the  status  we  claim — on  a  full  and 
absolute  par  with  any  other  profession 
anyone  can  name.” 

MANPOWER  NEEDS 

As  a  guest  of  the  Secondary  Teach¬ 
ers,  Rol>ert  C.  Goodwin,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Man¬ 
power,  outlined  for  the  convention 
some  of  the  problems  which  mobiliza¬ 
tion  is  bringing  to  America.  He  talked 
in  terms  of  a  3-million  man  army  and  a 
$30-billion  defense  program  as  im¬ 
mediate  goals.  “In  both  cases,”  he 
said,  “these  probably  represent  the 
smallest  figures  we  will  see  for  a  long 
time.” 

The  Council  on  Human  Relations 
saw  a  demonstration  class  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Human  Relations  Program,  and 
heard  Col.  H.  Edmund  Bullis,  its 
founder.  Col.  Bullis  said,  “The  main 
goal  of  education  should  be  to  prepare 
our  boys  and  girls  to  be  able  to  get 
along  well  with  themselves  and  with 
others  ...  If  the  best  brains  in  educa¬ 
tion,  professions,  and  business  could  be 
focused  on  this  problem  of  helping 
more  of  our  children  to  become  emo¬ 
tionally  mature  during  their  school 
years,  we  would  find  in  our  next 
generation  much  more  understanding 
and  stable  parents,  better  able  to  bring 
up  their  children  to  face  the  ever- 
changing  problems  of  civilization.” 

Al'THORITARIANlKM 

Professor  Sidney  Hook  of  N.Y.U. 
delivered  one  of  the  most  significant 
speeches  of  the  Convention  before  the 
combined  English  -  Social  Studies  - 
STCA  -  Department  Heads  group.  An 
outstanding  philosopher.  Professor 
Hook  discussed  “The  Danger  of  Auth¬ 
oritarian  Attitudes  in  Teaching  Today.” 
He  saw  such  attitudes  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  profession.  Said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hook:  “The  mere  fact  that  the 


individual  is  a  parent  no  more  qualifies 
him  to  determine  what  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  regimen  is  for  his  child  than 
what  the  best  medical  regimen  is  .  . . 
If  this  is  true  for  the  parent,  then  it  is 
true  of  the  business  man,  the  military 
man,  the  churchman,  or  any  other  man 
afire  with  zeal  as  to  how  best  to  save 
the  nation  and  the  world  by  reforming 
or  revising  the  curriculum  .  .  .  Those 
who  come  knocking  at  the  school  door 
with  demands  or  taboos  concerning 
what  teachers  should  teach  and  how 
they  must  teach,  and  with  ready-made 
formulas  about  the  meaning  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  its  alternatives,  must  be  asked 
to  show  their  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  educators  before  they  are  taken 
seriously.” 

BERTHA  LAWRENCE 

The  address  by  Bertha  Lawrence  at 
the  annual  banquet  was  much  more 
than  the  usual  “after-dinner  speech”. 
Looking  at  the  by-products  of  experi¬ 
ence,  Miss  I..awrence  gaily  reviewed 
some  of  the  developments  in  education 
during  the  past  half-century.  She 
placed  special  emphasis  upon  the 
changing  public  picture  of  the  teacher 
as  a  person,  and  on  our  increasing 
concern  with  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher. 

The  NJEA  gave  its  annual  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  education  to 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Mrs.  Horace  J.  Brogley 
of  New  Brunswick,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  three-year  term  as  President 
of  the  organization,  received  the  award. 

Another  19.50  innovation  was  a 
square  dance  held  at  the  same  time  as 
the  annual  ballroom  dancing  at  the 
Chalf on te-H addon  Hall  Hotel.  The 
square  dance  proved  so  popular  that  its 
continuance,  in  larger  quarters,  seems 
inevitable. 

The  annual  concert  by  the  All-State 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  again  furnished 
evidence  of  the  splendid  teaching  of 
music  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  tal¬ 
ented  conducting  by  Max  Pecker  and 
Herald  A.  Jones  evidenced  the  high 
abilities  of  New  Jersey  teachers  of 
music. 
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UU  BDYS  HGlDdUjlRTGRS 


II  I II  1  IS  BUYING  its  own  huint*. 

L  I  Mj  /I  Final  purchase  papers  were 
signed  and  an  initial  pav- 
loenl  made  on  a  new  building  immecfi- 
ately  after  the  annual  convention.  The 
new  building  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Roebling  at  180  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton. 

The  action  was  voted  unanimously 
by  a  Headquarters  Committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  and  was  approved  at  a 
(General  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 

The  Association’s  itew  home  is  on  a 
plot  of  ground,  79  by  175  feet,  diag¬ 
onally  across  the  street  from  the 

6 resent  capitol  building  and  State 
ouse  Annex.  It  is  directly  opposite 
the  building  which  now  houses  the 
State  Department  of  Education;  on 
this  site  the  State  plans  to  erect  a 
State  Office  Building  to  house  all  offices 
now  in  the  State  House.  The  NJEA 
property  runs  back  from  State  Street 
to  Capitol  Street. 

A  CVYLONIAL  B1 ILDING 

The  house  itself  is  a  handsome 
residence  in  colonial  brick,  two  and  a 
half  stories,  with  marble  steps  and  an 
iron  railing  across  the  front.  It  con¬ 
tains  17  rooms  and  four  baths,  and 
is  in  such  excellent  condition,  and 
the  layout  of  the  rooms  is  such,  that 
no  major  changes  will  be  necessary. 
At  the  rear  of  the  property  is  a  large 
garage,  with  a  two-room  apartment 
above  it;  this  might  be  used  for  a 
'•aretaker-janitor. 

The  house  offers  5,287  square  feet 
of  space,  much  more  than  enough  for 
present  headquarters  needs.  It  offers 
ample  room  for  expansion  for  years 
to  come.  At  present  the  Association 
may  wrish  to  rent  out  some  of  the 
extra  space. 

Dur  present  headcjuarters  contains 
1100  square  feet  of  usable  floor  space, 
but  this  is  totally  inadequate.  Taxes 
on  the  property  are  $1508.  The  house 
is  heated  by  two  oil-burning  furnaces. 

LAlUiE  COMMITTEE  ROOM 

The  house  was  user!  as  a  residence 
by  Governor  Walter  Edge*  during  a 
term  as  governor.  Mrs.  Roebling. 
from  whom  the  NJEA  is  buying  it. 
is  President  of  the  Trenton  Banking 


Company,  a  member  of  the  State 
Investment  Council  created  by  the 
Legislature  this  year,  and  one  of 
America’s  leading  business  women.  She 
is  very  active,  also,  in  Trenton  civic 
affairs. 

Among  its  features  are  a  very  large 
drawing  room,  an  attractive  library, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  two  sun 
parlors  on  the  first  floor;  a  unit  of 
three  rooms  a  half-story  above  the 
first  floor,  and  four  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  The  gardens  are  beauti¬ 
fully  terraced  and  planted. 

The  Delegate  Assembl)  at  its  At¬ 
lantic  City  meeting  approved  a  one 
dollar  a  year  assessment  on  all  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  next  five  years  to  pay  for 
the  building.  This  assessment  will  take 
effect  next  September.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  sp)ecial  Headquarters 
Finance  Committee. 

The  immediate  down-payment  will 
l)e  covered  by  the  NJEA  reserves  of 
$60,000.  Several  Trenton  banks  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  take  a 
■substantial  mortgage  on  the  property. 

The  purchase  of  NJEA  headquarters 
was  the  culmination  of  a  year  s  work 
by  a  Headquarters  Committee  headed 
by  William  R.  Smith  of  Newark. 
.After  considering  the  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  space  in  our  present  headquar¬ 
ters,  that  committet'  considered  the 
possibilities  of  securing  additional 
space  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  of 
renting  either  office  space  or  a  complete 
building  elesewhere  in  Trenton,  and 
the  purchase  of  a  building. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  it  reported  its  findings  and 
recommended  that  the  NJEA  plan  for 
ihe  purchase  of  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  the  Delegate  Assembh  set 
aside  money  with  which  to  take  an 
option  when  a  desirable  building 
should  become  available. 

PRICED  RIGHT 

During  the  summer,  after  consider¬ 
ing  many  properties,  negotiations  for 
Mrs.  Roebling’s  house  were  begun 
through  T.  Arthur  Karno,  Trenton 
realtor.  The  committee  was  satisfied 
that  this  was  much  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  building  and  location  for  the 
Association’s  purposes,  and  that  the 
price  was  in  keeping  with  values  along 
State  Street.  Trenton,  opposite  the 
State  House. 


The  recominendalimi  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Committee,  and  the  approval 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Delegate  .Assembly  on  the  final  action 
were  all  taken  by  unanimous  votes. 

Members  of  the  Headquarters  Com¬ 
mittee  were  Mr.  Smith,  chairman. 
Harold  Adams,  Clifton;  Mazie  V. 
Scanlan.  Atlantic  City ;  Laura  N.  Bates. 
Camden;  Olive  D.  Brown,  Trenton; 
F'rank  B.  Stover,  Essex  County;  and 
Charles  L.  Steel.  Teaneck. 

The  Headquarters  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  will  also  have  Mr.  Smith  as 
<  hairman,  and  will  include  .Mr.  Adams. 
Miss  Scanlan,  Miss  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Stover.  To  these  have  been  added 
John  J.  Kavanaugh,  Salem;  Edith  W. 
Willey,  Westville;  Harold  Shannon, 
Asbury  Park;  Nicholas  C.  DeVita, 
Hamburg;  and  Fred  Wardle,  Union 
City. 


After  all,  in  this  season  of  the  year,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  buy  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  ourselves. 


DECEMBER,  1950 
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CHILDREN’S  CREATIVE  PRODUCTS; 

Clues  to  Child  Personality 


By  ISOBEL  WILLCOX 

Tenafly 


IT  IS  AN  AXIOM  that  teachers  should 
know  their  pupils  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  Information  concerning  chil¬ 
dren’s  health,  intellectual  abilities,  in¬ 
terests,  and  special  aptitudes  is  vital  to 
the  teacher’s  work,  and  most  schools, 
through  their  permanent  record  sys¬ 
tems,  make  provisions  for  assembling 
it.  Attempts  are  also  made  to  include 
information  on  personality  traits.  Con¬ 
spicuous  patterns  of  behavior  are 
mentioned,  often  in  the  form  of  im¬ 
pressionistic  surmises  which  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  words  like  shy,  aggressive,  or 
conscientious.  Such  terms  are  not  pre¬ 
cise,  but  the  teacher  does  not  always 
have  more  objective  data,  since  the  im¬ 
portance  of  emotional  patterns  and 
personality  structure  has  received  far 
more  attention  in  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  educators  than  the  knowledge  of 
methods  for  identifying  such  patterns. 

Since  certain  personality  traits  may 
indicate  present  unhappiness  or  pres¬ 
age  future  maladjustment,  they  form 
part  of  the  content  of  parent-teacher 
conferences  on  the  pupils’  develop¬ 
ment.  In  discussing  them  with  parents 
it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  present 
the  specific  data  on  which  her  judg¬ 
ments  are  based.  Parents  may  hesitate 
to  accept  general  evaluations  like  with¬ 
drawn  and  insecure,  either  because 
they  are  not  familiar  with  mental 
hygiene  concepts  or  because  they  are 
themselves  emotionally  involved  in  a 
child’s  problems.  They  will,  however, 
more  easily  understand  such  terms  if 
concrete  material  is  offered. 

Because  the  majority  of  teachers 
still  work  without  the  benefit  of  a 
clinic  or  a  guidance  department,  they 
must  rely  on  their  own  skill  in  gather¬ 
ing  specific  data  which  will  give  insight 
into  their  pupils’  personalities.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  one 
source  of  such  insight  that  is  easily 
accessible  in  the  classroom  and  to  show 
how  it  can  be  effectively  used. 

THE  STORY  OF  TEDDY 
From  kindergarten  up,  children  tell 
or  write  stories.  These  products 
furnish  a  wealth  of  information  if  they 
are  carefully  examined.  To  make 
optimum  use  of  them  does  not  add 
unduly  to  the  multitude  «f  daily  tasks 
confronting  the  teacher. 


Teddy  Y.,  a  third-grade  boy,  is  a 
superior  reader  and  is  able  to  do 
abstract  thinking  far  above  the  level  of 
most  eight-year-olds,  but  he  seeks  no 
opportunities  for  leadership  and  rarely 
evidences  any  outward  signs  of  wanting 
attention  and  approval  from  the  teacher 
and  from  his  classmates.  His  only 
adverse  physical  conditions  are  caries 
and  a  below-average  motor  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  His  home  is  a  comfortable, 
middle-class  one;  his  father  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive. 

Early  in  September,  the  birth  of  a 
baby  brother  was  a  topic  of  many  of 
his  informal  conversations  with  the 
teacher,  as  were  the  illness  and  crying 
of  the  baby,  the  necessity  for  his  mother 
to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
infant,  and  his  difBculties  with  a  three- 
year-old  sister.  The  following  are 
typical  of  comments  made  in  these 
conversations:  “I  drew  a  picture  yester¬ 
day  but  my  sister  ripp^  it  up.”  “1 
couldn’t  sleep  last  night  because  the 
baby  was  crying.”  “My  sister  always 
wants  me  to  read  to  her.”  “I  got  a 
train  but  my  sister  broke  it.” 

Once  when  the  teacher  met  Teddy, 
his  mother,  and  his  sister  on  the  street. 
Teddy  greeted  the  teacher  heartily  and 
was  about  to  engage  in  conversation 
when  his  sister  broke  in  to  tell  of  a 
new  pet  at  home.  He  immediately 
withdrew  and  made  no  further  attempt 


to  talk.  The  teacher  tried  to  draw  hia 
into  the  conversation,  but  the  sister 
vigorously  monopolized  it. 

TEDDY’S  OWN  STORY 

During  the  semi-annual  individual 
conference  with  Teddy’s  mother  the 
teacher  suggested  the  possibility  that 
Teddy  was  feeling  a  lack  of  attention 
because  of  the  competition  of  the  two 
younger  children.  Mrs.  Y.  expressed 
confidence  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
feel  neglected,  that  he  received  as  much 
love  and  attention  as  the  other  children, 
except  that  the  illness  of  the  new  baby 
had  taken  up  most  of  her  time.  Shr 
said  that  his  chief  characteristic  was 
laziness. 

In  the  month  following  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Teddy’s  conversations  with  the 
teacher  continued  to  be  devoted  to 
comments  like  this:  “1  had  a  banana 
ready  to  bring  to  school  but  my  sister 
ate  it.”  “My  sister  hollers  if  1  don’t 
puli  her  in  my  wagon.”  A  month  or 
so  after  the  conference,  Teddy  volun¬ 
teered  to  tell  a  story  during  a  period 
devoted  to  creative  language  activities. 
This  is  his  story: 

^Onre  there  was  a  baby  phea!>anl  that 
had  no  home.  He  went  to  a  mother  robia 
and  »aid,  ’Please  ran  I  live  in  your  nestr 
The  mother  robin  said  she  already  had 
two  babies  and  couldn't  take  him  in. 
Then  he  went  to  an  eagle.  ‘Can  I  live  ia 
your  nest?*  The  mother  eagle  said  she 
had  six  babies  and  so  she  couldn't  take 
rare  of  him  too.  After  that  he  came  to  a 
woodpecker  and  asked  her  if  he  could 
live  with  her.  She  said  no,  she  already 
had  nine  baby  woodpeckers.  Finally  he 
came  to  a  pheasant  that  didn’t  have  any 
babies  and  she  said  she’d  be  glad  to  let 
him  live  with  her  and  so  he  did.” 
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During  the  next  mother-teacher 
conference  the  teacher  reported  that 
ber  observations  since  the  previous  one 
had  strengthened  her  belief  that  Teddy  ^ 
seemed  resigned  to  the  position  of  ob¬ 
server  rather  than  participant.  Mrs.  Y. 
renewed  her  assurances  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  feel  neglected  or  outdone  in 
a  struggle  for  attention.  She  asked 
which  of  the  teacher’s  observations  had 
suggested  rivalry  or  resignation.  When 
the  teacher  mentioned  the  comments 
Teddy  had  made  in  informal  conversa¬ 
tions,  the  mother  described  several 
aggressive  and  domineering  actions  of 
the  sister.  The  teacher  then  recounted 
Teddy’s  story  about  the  baby  pheasant 
and  explained  that  a  child’s  creative 
products  often  contain  elements  similar 
to  those  in  his  own  life  situation. 

A  SISTER  PROBLEM 
After  hearing  the  story,  Mrs.  Y. 
began  to  speak  with  strong  feeling 
about  her  difficulties  with  the  sister  and 
the  attention  she  demanded.  She  said 
that  Teddy  and  the  sister  were  adopted 
several  'years  apart;  very  soon  after 
the  girl*s  adoption  it  was  apparent  that 
she  would  be  a  difficult  child.  Teddv 
knew  that  he  was  adopted  and  had  often 
asked  questions  indicating  his  concern 
over  whether  he  was  really  wanted.  (It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  theme  is 
evident  in  the  bird  story  in  addition  to 
the  reference  to  the  mother  who  was 
busy  with  her  other  children.!  In  spite 
of  their  disappointment  in  the  little 
girl,  the  parents  decided,  during  the 
trial  year,  not  to  return  her  to  the 
adoption  agency  lest  Teddy  fear  that  if 
he  did  not  behave  properly  he.  too, 
would  be  sent  back. 

“I  need  help”,  the  mother  concluded. 
“I’m  at  my  wit’s  end  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  girl.” 

The  teacher  mentioned  the  name  of 
a  local  Community  Chest  agency  where 
psychiatrically-trained  case  workers  are 
available  for  counseling  on  family 
problems.  The  mother  said  -she  would 
like  to  get  help  there,  and  that  she 
would  try  to  do  more  to  help  Teddv 
overcome  his  feelings  of  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  his  sister. 

TEACHER  HAD  FACTS 
To  aid  teachers  in  their  use  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  creative  products,  attention  is 
called  to  several  points  in  the  above 
account. 

First,  the  teacher  observed  the  retir¬ 
ing  behavior  of  the  child,  the  frequency 
of  unfavorable  comments  about  sib¬ 
lings,  and  the  sister’s  behavior.  To¬ 
gether,  these  suggested  the  possibility 
that  adverse  emotional  influences  were 
at  work  and  that  feelings  toward  the 
siblings  might  be  involved.  They  also 
alerted  the  teacher  to  look  for  further 
corroboration  of  these  impressions. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  was  able  to 
answer  the  mother’s  request  for  specific 


indications  of  the  child’s  feeling  about 
rivalry  and  resignation.  She  could  do 
this  because  she  had  jotted  down  sig¬ 
nificant  excerpts  from  Teddy’s  conver¬ 
sations  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  had 
talked  with  her.  A  filing  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  4  by  6  card  for  each  child  was 
kept  on  her  desk  for  this  purpose.  On 
Teddy’s  card  was  also  recorded  his 
story  about  the  bird.  Other  tyjpes  of 
information  entered  on  the  pupils  cards 
included  lines  from  original  finger- 
puppet  plays,  brief  descriptions  of 
drawings  and  other  art  work,  com¬ 
ments  heard  on  the  playground,  inci¬ 
dents  throwing  light  on  social  relation¬ 
ships,  etc.,  and  the  dates  when  the  ob¬ 
servations  were  made.  This  device, 
which  consumes  a  minimum  amount  of 
time,  has  been  of  great  value.  Unless 
the  material  is  written  down,  it  is  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  Furthermore,  a  series 
of  entries  made  on  a  child’s  card  over  a 
period  of  time  often  reveals  a  common. 


underlying  theme  which  might  be  over¬ 
looked  if  no  record  were  kepL  Such 
records  are  also  useful  to  the  experts 
(psychiatrists,  case  workers)  whose 
advice  a  parent  may  seek.  Obviously, 
the  value  of  this  technique  depends  on 
the  teacher’s  ability  to  select,  from 
among  the  hundreds  of  remarks  and 
stories  she  hears,  those  which  are 
pertinent  A  teacher  undertaking  to 
keep  such  a  record  may  at  first  be  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  types  of  entries  to  make. 
She  can  begin  to  increase  her  skill  in 
observation  and  selection  by  reading 
several  of  the  books  which  have  been 
written  on  children’s  creative  products 
and  by  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  personality  formation. 

Finally,  the  teacher  had  familiarized 
herself  with  the  conununity  agencies 
staffed  with  professional  case  workers 
and  thus  was  able  immediately  to 
answer  the  mother’s  request  for  help. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  that 
analysis  of  creative  products  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  indicator  or  that  it  will  bring 
to  light  all  the  important  emotioniu 
factors  that  impinge  on  a  child.  Nor  is 
it  suggested  that  die  teacher  undertake 
the  therapeutic  measures  for  whicb 
psychiatrically-trained  specialists  are 
qualified.  It  must  be  left  to  the  expert 
to  evaluate  the  material.  He  may  dis¬ 
card  some  of  it  as  insignificant;  much 
of  it,  however,  may  give  him  a  clue  to 
the  child’s  emotional  life. 


Officer  Suggestions  Are  Sought 


The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
will  meet  at  Trenton  at  5:30  P.  M.  on 
January  12.  to  start  the  procedure  for 
selecting  NJEA  officers  for  1951-53. 
Members  of  the  nominating  committee 
were  named  at  the  county  elections  in 
October. 

The  By-Laws  make  the  following 
provision  for  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee: 

“The  Nominating  Committee  shall  meet 
prior  to  the  third  Friday  in  January  of  the 
years  in  which  officers  are  to  be  elected. 
At  its  first  meeting  it  shall  make  proposals 
for  nominations  for  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Treasurer.  Advance  notice  of  such 
meeting  and  its  purpose  shall  be  printed 
in  at  least  two  issues  of  the  Official  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Association.  Names  so  pro¬ 
posed  shall  be  announced  in  the  Official 
Publication.  The  Nominating-  Committee 
shall  then  meet  and,  prior  to  the  third  Fri¬ 
day  in  March,  act  upon  such  proposed  names 
and  upon  no  others.  At  this  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Nominating  Committee  may  nom¬ 
inate  a  previously  named  candidate  for  an 
office  for  which  the  person  was  not  formerly 
a  candidate.  A  two-thirdr  vote  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  be 
necessary  to  nominate.  Nominations  so 
made  shall  be  announced  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Official  Publication  of  the  Asso- 


Merabers  of  the  1951  Nominating 
('ommittee  are: 

ATLANTIC,  Samuel  Gillingham, 
Atlantic  City;  BERGEN,  Carolyn  M. 
Edmundson,  Glen  Rock;  BURLING¬ 
TON,  Anne  E.  Yarrington,  Moores- 
town;  CAMDEN,  August  W.  Muller, 
Regional  H.  S.;  CAPE  MAY,  Paul 
Freed,  Wildwood; 

CUMBERLAND,  Edith  Poole,  Vine- 
land;  ESSEX,  Dr.  William  Heugh, 
Montclair;  GLOUCESTER,  Henry  M. 
Gingrich,  Glassboro;  HUDSON,  Mrs. 
Molly  Cuddihy  O’Brien,  Hoboken; 
HUNTERDON,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Huff, 
Readington;  MERCER,  Harold  A. 
Odell,  Princeton; 

MIDDLESEX,  Helen  Behme,  Perth 
Amboy;  MONMOUTH,  Mary  L. 
Rouse.  Middletown  Twp.;  MORRIS, 
George  Osborn,  Chatham  Twp.; 
OCEAN,  Milton  Showell,  Tuckerton; 
PASSAIC,  Howard  Reeves,  Little  Falls; 

SALEM,  Kathryn  Gaventa,  Penns 
Grove;  SOMERSET,  Mary  G.  Kenney, 
Bernards  Twp.;  SUSSEX,  Stuart  R. 
Race,  Newton;  UNION,  James  T.  Hol¬ 
combe,  Union;  WARREN,  Eugene  J, 
Bradford,  Washington. 
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Schools  Try  To  Keep  Pace  With  Stork 

Distriotti  strain  resources  to  overcome  ten-year  lull  in  school 
construction  and  to  meet  needs  of  high  birthrates.  Ne^ 
buildings  now  begin  to  dot  state  as  communities  find  lack  of 
classrooms  a  larger  problem  than  scarcity  of  teachers.  This  is 
picture  of  schools  planned.,  under  construction,  or  opening. 


According  to  a  postcard  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Review,  1950-51  is 
probably  witnessing  the  greatest  school¬ 
building  surge  in  the  history  of  New 
Jersey.  Scores  of  new  schools  or  ad¬ 
ditions  to  existing  schools  have  been 
authorized  this  year,  are  under  con¬ 
struction,  or  have  already  been  opened. 

SCHOOLS  CHANGE  LANDSCAPE 

Atlantic  City  is  building  two  four- 
room  buddings  for  $220,000.  A  four- 
room  addition  in  Brigantine  will  cost 
$100,000.  For  a  two-room  addition, 
Northfield  is  spending  $20,000.  A 
junior  high  school  in  H addon  Town¬ 
ship  will  cost  $487,000,  and  an  eight- 
room  school  in  Ml.  Ephraim  $200,000. 

For  inside  toilets  and  rest  rooms, 
Downe  Township  will  spend  $22,000 
and  Deerfield  Township  $20, (KK).  Fair- 
field  Township  has  issued  contracts  for 
$45,000.  For  remodeling,  Greenwich 
has  voted  $40,000. 

Middle  Township  has  approved  a 
bond  issue  of  $110,000.  IF  ildwood  is 
planning  a  $300,000  nine-n*om  build¬ 
ing.  Hackensack,  for  alterations  and  a 
tea-room  addition,  will  spend  $375,000, 
while  East  Orange  expects  to  spend 
$500,000  for  a  new  auditorium,  aux¬ 
iliary  rooms,  eight  classrooms,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buildings.  A 
$7,724,000  building  plan  for  Newark 
includes  a  new  occupational  school,  a 
new  high  school;  gymnasium,  audi¬ 
torium,  and  cafeteria  additions  to  other 
buildings;  and  reconversion  of  several 
heat  and  power  plants.  Jersey  City 
will  open  in  February  a  37-room  ele¬ 
mentary  school  at  a  cost  of  $2,750,000. 

FIRE  FORCES  ONE  REPLAC’EMENT 

Deptford  Township  in  Gloucester 
County  is  spending  $111,000  to  replace 
a  10-room  school  destroyed  by  fire. 
An  eight-room  addition  in  Pitman 
Borough  will  cost  $220,000;  in  Harri¬ 
son  Township  a  new  ten-room  building 
will  cost  $175,000. 

Ewing  Township’s  $1,200,000  junior- 
senior  high  school  is  under  construc¬ 
tion;  Princeton  Township  has  spent 
$770,000  for  renovation  and  new  class¬ 
rooms;  Hamilton  Township  has  been 
authorized  to  spend  $1,837,000  for 
elementary  facilities,  and  W ashington 
Township  is  spending  $35,000  for  in¬ 


side  lavatories  and  rest  rooms.  T renton 
is  beginning  a  $700,000  elementary 
school,  and  will  probably  spend  $175,- 
000  for  additions  to  existing  buildings. 

Milltown  is  spending  $330,000, 
Piscataway  $98,000,  Raritan  $850,000, 
North  Plainfield  $305,000,  South  Plain- 
field  $300,000,  and  South  Brunswick 
$150,000  to  provide  approximately  54 
additional  classrooms  and  health 
facilities. 

The  Long  Branch  Board  is  building 
five  classrooms  for  $207,000.  In 
Warren  County  Frelinghuysen  Town¬ 
ship  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$110,000  to  replace  obsolete  class¬ 
rooms.  In  Passaic  County  Little  Falls 
is  spending  $400,000,  IT ayne  Township 
$275,000,  and  West  Milford  $115,000, 
to  purchase  a  total  of  23  classrooms. 

Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns  Neck  ex¬ 
pects  to  build  24  rooms  for  $600,000; 
Manninglon  will  spend  $179,000, 
Pittsgrove  Township  $130,000,  and 
Fisinhoro  $^>.5.(KH). 

Somerset  County’s  Hillsborough 
Township  school  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  $380,(KK).  A  $190,000  school 
is  planned  for  Branchburg  Township, 
a  $155,000  school  for  Walchung  Boro, 
a  small  $9f).(KK)  school  for  Franklin 
T ownship,  a  $250,000  addition  for  Pea- 
pack-Gladstone,  a  $300,000  building  for 
North  Plainfield,  a  $360,000  school  and 
additions  for  Bound  Brook,  a  $750,000 
building  program  for  Somerville,  and 
a  $600,000  school  for  Bridgewater 
T  ownship. 

Plainfield,  Englewood,  and  Rahway 
are  building  or  planning  a  total  of  36 
classrooms. 

TOMS  RIVER  AWARDS  CONTRACTS 

A  seven-room  school  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Point  Pleasant,  but  Toms 
River  has  just  awarded  a  $565,000 
contract  for  a  21-room  high  school. 
Forked  River,  Little  Egg  Harbor,  and 
Long  Beach  are  building  schools  for 
$100,000,  $()0.000  and  $235,000  re¬ 
spectively. 

In  Monmouth  County  Freehold 
Township  opened  five  classrooms  in 
September,  Little  Silver  four,  Shrews¬ 
bury  Borough  four.  Wall  Township 
fourteen  ($400,000),  and  Keansburg 
ten  ($220,0(K)).  Under  construction 
are  three  rooms  and  a  cafeteria  in 


Atlantic  Township,  home  econoniiea 
and  agricultural  units  in  Freehold 
Borough,  nine  rooms  and  a  cafeteria  in 
Howell  Township,  a  home  economki 
cottage  in  Manasquan,  five  classroomt 
and  a  gymnasium-auditorium  in  Oceait- 
port,  two  eight-room  additions  in 
Ocean  Township,  six  rooms  and  an 
administrative  unit  in  Shrewsbury 
Township,  a  three-room  addition  in 
Spring  Lake  Heights,  and  a  new  six- 
room  building  in  West  Long  Beach. 
Raritan  Township  will  soon  begin  a 
$150,000  five-room  addition. 

Bloomfield  will  receive  bids  during 
the  winter  for  a  new  14-classroom  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  complete  with  many 
auxiliary  rooms,  the  cost  of  which  will 
probably  exceed  $800,000. 

Of  Union  County’s  21  districts,  14 
have  either  already  completed  or  have 
authorized  new  school  construction: 
Summit,  $1,315,000;  Linden,  $1,800,- 
000;  New  Providence  Township,  $510,- 
000;  New  Providence  Boro,  $2^,000; 
Elizabeth,  $1,419,900;  Rahway,  $7.50,- 
000;  Plainfield,  $1,2.50,000;  Union, 
$750,000;  Kenilworth,  $285,000;  Hill¬ 
side,  $975,000;  Clark  Township,  $4.50.- 
000;  Scotch  Plains,  $490,000;  West- 
field,  $2,700,000;  and  Mountainside, 
$3.50,000.  In  this  one  county  alone, 
$13,324,900  is  being  spent  for  new 
schools. 

Caldwell  is  spending  $621,000  for  a 
new  11 -classroom  elementary  school,  r 

Cedar  Grove  $311,000  for  an  8-clas8-  |] 
room  school,  Livingston  $250,000  for  a  j, 
7-classroom  school,  Montclair  $3,286,- 
000  for  extensive  additions,  renova-  3 

tions,  and  purchases;  South  Orange- 
Maplewood  $232,000  for  classroom  ad-  y 

ditions,  Verona  $100,000  for  additionA  ^ 

W est  Orange  $2,120,000  for  increased  3 

elementary  facilities,  and  Burlington  g, 

$1,022,000  for  a  new  18-classroom  ele-  t, 

mentary  building  and  additions  to  and  n 

renovations  of  existing  buildings.  p 

While  by  no  means  a  complete  pic-  h 
ture,  the  construction  noted  above  i*  » 

estimated  to  cost  more  than  $48,000,-  e 

000,  and  to  provide  approximately 
1100  additional  classrooms,  plus  a 
large  number  of  shops,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  units,  gymnasiums,  auditori-  c 

urns,  cafeterias,  health  facilities,  and  t 

auxiliary  rooms.  e 
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How  is  New  Jersey  going  to  pay  the  $77,000,000  needed 
to  support  state  government  and  the  increased  costs 
of  education?  There  are  three  answers  —  a  sales  tax, 
a  personal  income  tax,  or  a  corporate  income  tax  — 
unless  the  increased  load  is  to  fall  again  on  property. 


Government  today  costs  us  half  again  as  much  as  it  did 
10  years  ago.  But  government  costs  have  not  risen 


as  fast  as  the  cost  of  meat  and  butter  or  automobiles,  and 
the  services  of  our  state  and  local  governments  go  to  half 
a  million  more  people  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

A  large  part  of  our  population  increase  is  children.  The 
year  1947  set  an  all-time  record  for  babies  in  New  Jersey, 
with  106,086.  Babies  grow  into  school  pupils,  and  these 
added  pupils  are  inevitably  going  to  make  for  increased 
school  costs — for  more  teachers,  more  buildings,  more 
textbooks  and  supplies.  Elstimates  by  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education— careful  but  conservative  estimates — 
predict  that  five  years  from  now — in  lOS.S-.'ifi — we  will 
have  168,276  more  pupils  in  our  New  Jersey  public 
schools  than  we  have  this  year.  It  costs  about  $279  to 
educate  a  pupil  in  our  schools  for  one  year. 


177,000,000  NEEDED 


When  we  multiply  the  miraber  of  new  pupils  by  the 
cost  of  educating  each  one  for  a  year,  we  get  a  staggering 
total  of  nearly  47  million  dollars  as  the  addition^  cost 
each  year  of  locating  the  additional  pupils  we  will  have 


five  years  hence — a  predictable  inevitable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  our  government. 

Each  year,  for  the  last  five  years,  our  legislature  has 
appropriated  more  money  than  the  State’s  anticipated 
revenue.  That  deficit  was  more  than  twelve  and  one-half 
million  dollars  this  year.  But  when  anyone  suggests 
reducing  state  or  local  services,  loud  protests  are  heard. 
In  fact  people  seem  to  want  more  services  than  they  are 
getting. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  it  is  safe  to  say  that  New 
Jersey  has  a  minimum  need,  in  the  immediate  future,  of 
nearly  $77,000,000  additional  governmental  revenues. 
Rising  school  enrollments  wiU  almost  certainly  boost 
school  costs  nearly  $47,000,000  a  year  within  five  years. 
The  State  Tax  Policy  Commission  and  responsible  State 
officials  are  agreed  that  $30,000,000  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  additional  state  revenues  needed  to  balance 
the  State’s  budget  properly. 


LOW  STATE,  HIOH  LOCAL.  TAXES 


Let’s  look  at  our  present  tax  structure.  Of  the  money 
we  now  spend  on  state  and  local  government  service,  two- 
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thirds  comes  from  property  taxes,  with  the  balance 
divided  about  equally  between  our  automobiles,  selected 
big  business,  and  miscellaneous  items  such  as  smoking, 
drinking,  betting,  and  dying. 

At  the  State  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  whether 
any  major  economies  are  possible.  The  New  Jersey  citi¬ 
zen  already  pays  lower  state  taxes  than  the  citizen  of  any 
other  state  in  the  country.  Our  New  Jersey  state  taxes  are 
a  little  over  $30  a  year  for  each  citizen,  as  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  more  than  $50. 

But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New  Jersey 
were  tax-free  or  even  tax-lucky.  TX^Tiat  they  didn’t  pay  to 
the  State,  they  paid  in  local  property  taxes.  There  they 
carried  not  the  lowest,  but  the  highest  burden  in  the 
country.  As  compared  with  a  national  average  of  $36  in 
local  tax  revenues  in  1945,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New  Jersey,  paid 
over  $65. 

We  have  seen  how  the  cost  of  local  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  jumped  during  the  last  10  years.  Over  half  that 
increase  fell  on  property  taxes.  Roughly  they  have  risen 
100  million  dollars  since  1939 — much  more  than  all  our 
state  taxes  put  together.  The  NO  NEW  TAX  policy  at  the 
state  level  merely  boosted  our  local  property  taxes  by  100 
million  dollars.  Our  average  property  tax  rate  rose  from 
$4.62  in  1939  to  $6.20  in  1950.  If  those  aren’t  new  taxes, 
what  are? 

And  now  we  can  look  ahead  and  see  an  inevitable  tax 
rise  of  some  77  million  dollars.  If  we  don’t  do  anything 
at  all,  that  money  will  be  added  to  the  load  on  property. 
The  very  same  factors  that  forced  our  property  taxes  up 
100  million  in  the  1940’s  will  send  them  further  up  in  the 
next  few  years.  The  people  want  services,  our  state  gov¬ 
ernment  shifts  the  burden  to  local  government,  and  local 
government  can  only  raise  the  money  by  boosting  local 
tax  rates  or  assessments. 

TAX  LIGHTNING 

A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  get 
most  of  our  tax  money  from  property ;  property  was  then 
the  princi]>al  source  of  wealth  in  our  State.  But  conditions 
have  changed  faster  than  our  tax  system.  We  have  become 
an  industrial  state  and  propert>  no  longer  is  the  best 
measure  of  wealth  or  ability  to  pa)  taxes. 

Further  dissatisfaction  with  the  property  tax  comes 
from  the  vast  inequalities  in  our  methods  of  assessing 
property  for  tax  purposes.  This  is  generally  recognized, 
but  we  have  never  done  anything  about  it.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  greatly  increase  discontent  with  the  property  tax 
as  our  principal  source  of  revenue. 

More  serious  in  many  respects  is  the  effect,  actual  and 
potential,  of  New  Jersey's  tax  on  personal  property.  While 
this  is  a  nuisance  to  the  average  home-owner,  to  the  busi¬ 


ness  man  it  is  a  serious  threat  and  one  which  undoubtedly 
needs  reform.  Under  the  law  an  industry  is  liable  for 
taxes  at  the  regular  property  tax  rate  upon  the  full  value 
of  its  machinery,  equipment,  and  full  inventories  of  raw 
materials  and  finish^  products.  Fully  enforced  this  could 
wipe  out  many  New  Jersey  industries.  This  threat  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  our  State  to  obtain 
the  great  new  mill  which  U.  S.  Steel  is  building  near 
Trenton — in  Pemisylvania.  It  is  keeping  other  new  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  special  threat  to  business 
at  a  time  when  government  costs  are  rising. 
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There  are  really  only  three  times  any  government  can 
get  money  from  us  citizens.  One  is  when  we  get  it — a 
tax  based  on  what  is  coming  in,  and  called,  appropriately 
enough,  an  income  tax.  Or  the  government  can  tax  what 
we  own;  that,  of  course,  is  the  property  tax.  Finally,  it 
can  tax  us  as  we  spend  our  money — and  that,  in  one  form 
or  another,  is  the  sales  tax.  So  unless  we  want  to  see 
the  77  million  dollars  loaded  on  our  present  property 
taxes,  we  will  have  to  consider  some  of  the  ways  of  taxing 
what  we  get  or  what  we  spend. 

Sales  taxes  are,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  New  Jersey. 
Right  now  there  are  sales  taxes  on  gasoline,  on  Uquor, 
on  cigarettes,  racing,  insurance  and  public  utilities.  Some 
of  the  rates  on  these  make  general  sales  tax  proposab 
seem  modest  indeed.  For  example,  the  sales  tax  on  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  cigarettes  or  gasoline  is  about  15  per 
cent;  that  on  a  quart  of  whiskey  roughly  12  per  cent; 
and  if  we  go  to  the  races  and  place  a  bet,  the  State  takes 
6  per  cent. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  48  states  now  have  the  general  sales 
tax  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  Commission  on  State  Tax  Policy  has  presented 
some  of  the  facts  about  a  general  retail  sales  tax  of  2 
per  cent,  with  food  exempt.  Items  already  subject  to 
special  tax — cigarettes  for  example — would  be  exempt 
from  any  general  sales  tax.  Neither  would  the  tax  apply 
to  food;  if  the  tax  applies  to  food,  it  is  especially  burden¬ 
some  to  the  low  income  group,  which  must  spend  much 
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of  its  income  on  food  and  housing.  On  the  other  hand 
the  tax  would  apply  to  some  necessities,  such  as  clothing; 
hence  every  citizen  would  pay  some  tax. 

PRO  AND  CON 

How  much  tax  you  would  pay  on  such  a  proposal  as 
this  depends  on  how  much  you  spend  and  how  you  spend 
it  A  family  with  very  little  money  has  to  spend  d>out 
two-thirds  of  it  on  food  and  housing — neither  taxable 
under  this  proposal.  Such  a  family,  with  $3,000  a  year, 
would  not  spend  more  than  $1,000  a  year  on  taxable 
items — probably  less.  Thus  the  tax  for  this  family  would 
not  be  more  than  $20. 

A  family  with  an  income  of  $5,000,  research  shows, 
spends  about  half  of  it  for  food  and  housing.  The  balance 
may  go  for  taxable  items,  so  that  their  tax  could  be  2 
per  cent  of  $2500,  or  $50.  This  is  a  maximum  figure, 
especially  since  part  of  their  “free  money”  is  already 
being  spent  on  gasoline,  cigarettes,  and  other  items 
already  taxed. 

The  State  Tax  Policy  Conunission  estimated  that  such 
a  tax  would  have  raised  $62,000,000  in  revenue  if  it  had 
been  in  effect  in  1948. 

Such  a  tax  would  substantially  broaden  the  whole  base 
of  taxation  in  our  state.  It  would  make  every  New  Jersey 
citizen  a  taxpayer,  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  tax  load  which  property  now  bears. 

The  sales  tax  is  a  good  revenue-producer.  It  is  a  very 
stable  tax.  All  taxes,  of  course,  vary  with  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  sales  tax  varies  less  than  most.  This  was 
proved  during  the  depression,  when  income  taxes  faded 
away  and  property  taxes  were  often  uncoUectible.  It  is 
a  workable  tax,  relatively  easy  and  not  too  costly  to 
collect.  While  it  is  a  nuisance,  it  is  not  hard  on  the  tax¬ 
payer;  he  pays  a  few  pennies  at  a  time,  and  never  finds 
himself  wiffi  an  accumulated  tax  bill. 

Its  opponents  say  that,  even  with  food  exempt,  it  is 
hard  on  the  low  income  family.  We  have  seen  that  New 
Jersey  already  gets  substantial  revenue  from  specialized 
sales  taxes.  If  a  general  sales  tax  were  added  to  those  we 
already  have,  our  citizens  would  be  paying  some  140 
million  dollars  a  year  in  sales  taxes — over  two-thirds  of 


all  the  money  which  our  State  government  would  be 
raising. 

Finally,  people  argue  that  the  sales  tax  is  not  suited  to 
a  small  state  like  New  Jersey,  with  great  shopping  centers 
at  its  borders.  However,  New  York  City  already  has  a 
city  sales  tax,  and  Philadelphia  has  a  1-mill  tax  on  gross 
receipts. 

CORPORATION  INCOME  TAXES 

In  1949  thirty-three  states  taxed  corporation  income. 
Two  serious  proposab  for  corporation  income  taxes  in 
New  Jersey  have  been  made.  The  Tax  Policy  Commission 
has  outlined  a  revision  of  our  present  net  worth  tax  that 
would  involve  a  3  per  cent  tax  on  corporate  income.  This 
would  bring  in  about  36  million  dollars  a  year.  Certain 
labor  groups  have  urged  a  7  per  cent  corporation  income 
tax;  such  a  tax  would  produce  about  84  million  dollars. 

But  there  is  a  catch  in  these  proposals  if  we  are 
considering  how  to  get  77  million  dollars  in  additional 
revenue.  The  Tax  Policy  Commission  proposal  would 
use  over  32  million  dollars  to  replace  existing  taxes.  That 
would  certainly  improve  our  tax  structure,  but  it  would 
not  result  in  much  additional  income.  Even  the  7  per 
cent  rate  would  leave  us  only  a  little  over  51  million 
dollars  of  additional  revenue,  if  we  have  to  wipe  out  tax 
lightning  and  replace  some  of  the  present  taxes  on 
business. 

PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 

Finally  we  come  to  the  personal  income  tax,  which  is 
widely  used  as  a  measure  of  a  citizen’s  ability  to  support 
his  government.  Thirty-one  states  use  this  tax. 

When  people  talk  about  a  personal  income  tax  we 
immediately  think  of  the  Federal  income  tax.  Compared 
with  Federal  rates.  State  rates  tend  to  be  low;  compared 
with  Federal  exemptions.  State  exemptions  seem  high. 
State  rates  do  not  ordinarily  change  for  the  high  income 
brackets.  Thus  while  New  Yorkers  pay  $227.03  per  capita 
in  Federal  income  tax,  the  State  income  tax  averages  only 
$11.30  per  person.  In  only  five  of  the  states  shown  here 
was  the  per  capita  personal  income  tax  more  than  $10. 

The  Tax  Policy  Commission  outlined  four  possible  per¬ 
sonal  income  taxes.  Let’s  consider  one  of  those — neither 
the  highest  nor  the  lowest: 

Under  it,  the  single  person  would  have  an  exemption 
of  $1,000,  the  married  couple  a  $2,500  exemption,  with 
additional  exemptions  of  $400  for  each  dependent.  On 
the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income,  the  New  Jersey  tax¬ 
payer  would  pay  1  per  cent  On  the  next  $4,000— that 
is  taxable  income  of  two  to  five  thousand  dollars — ^he 
would  pay  2  per  cent:  on  the  next  $5,000 — that  is  from 
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five  thousand  to  ten  thousand — the  taxpayer  would  pay 
3  per  cent;  and  on  taxable  incomes  over  $10,000  he 
would  be  taxed  at  4  per  cent. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Tax  Policy  Commission  estimates 
that  such  a  tax  would  produce  about  42  million  dollars 
in  additional  revenue  each  year.  It  would  also  make  direct 
taxpayers  out  of  many  citizens  who,  living  in  apartments 
or  rented  homes,  now  make  little  or  no  direct  contribution 
to  the  support  of  their  state  and  local  government. 

Take  the  person  with  an  income  of  $3,400  (about  $63 
a  week).  Unmarried,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  exemp¬ 
tion  of  $1,000;  on  the  next  $1,000  he  would  pay  I  per 
cent,  or  $10;  on  the  next  $1,400,  he  would  pay  2  per  cent, 
or  $28.  Thus  his  total  tax  would  be  $38.  If  he  had  a 
wife  and  two  children,  however,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
exemptions  of  $3,300,  and  would  pay  only  one  dollar  on 
the  remaining  $100. 

With  net  taxable  income  of  $5,000  (i.e.,  before 
exemptions),  an  unmarried  man  would  pay  an  income 
tax  of  $70;  the  family  man  would  pay  $24.  In  general, 
these  are  about  two-thirds  of  what  the  New  York  citizen 
pays,  and  of  course,  far,  far  less  than  the  Federal  income 
tax.  Under  this  proposal  the  per  capita  state  income  tax 
in  New  Jersey  would  be  about  nine  dollars;  the  Federal 
income  tax  in  New  Jersey  produces  $120  per  capita. 

PRO  AND  CON 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  about  a  New 
Jersey  income  tax  is  its  effect  on  that  large  group  of 
citizens  who  live  in  New  Jersey  but  work  in  New  York. 
These  people  must  now  pay  New  York  State  income  tax 
on  the  money  they  earn  there,  and  they  are  naturally 
concerned  lest  they  be  taxed  twice  on  the  same  income. 

There  is  no  need  for  that  to  happen.  The  New  York 
law 'is  already  written  to  prevent  it.  if  the  New  Jersey 
law  is  properly  drafted.  Consider  Mr.  Jones  who  lives 
in  East  Orange  and  works  in  New  York  City.  On  his 
$5,000  salary,  he  now  pays  a  New  York  tax  of  $41.  If 
New  Jersey  adopted  the  proposed  tax.  he  would  be  subject 
to  a  New'  Jer^y  tax  of  $24.  That  $24  could  be  credited 
against  his  New  York  tax.  so  that  he  would  pay  $24  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  difference  of  $17  to  New  York.  The 
difference  results  from  New  York's  higher  rates. 

A  State  income  tax  would  also  recover  some  of  the 
money  which  New  Jersey  citizens  now  pay  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  Since  such  taxes  are  an  allowable  deduction 
under  the  Federal  income  tax  law,  we  would  no  longer 
have  to  pay  Federal  income  tax  on  the  amount  of  our 
state  tax.  In  other  words,  our  State  income  tax  dollars 
will  cost  us  only  about  eighty  cents. 

Those  who  favor  such  a  tax  point  out  that — more  than 
any  other  tax — the  graduated  tax  on  personal  income 
measures  ability  to  pay.  They  point  out  that,  in  New 
Jersey  particularly,  it  would  give  a  better  balance  to  our 
tax  system.  They  argue  too  that  it  is  a  direct  tax — the 
person  on  whom  it  is  levied  pays  it,  knows  that  he  pays 
it,  and  cannot  pass  it  on  to  anyone  else.  Such  a  tax.  they 
say,  is  a  good  antidote  for  the  indirect  or  hidden  tax. 


This  is  a  flexible  tax.  By  minor  changes  in  rates  or 
exemptions,  you  can  raise  or  lower  the  income  to  meet 
special  needs.  It  is  a  productive  tax.  And  finally  it  is 
not  too  difficult  to  administer,  since  it  can  be  tied  into  the 
Federal  records  and  reports. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  personal  income  tax 
is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  government  already  uses  it  to 
such  a  great  extent.  However,  we  should  recall  that  31 
states  do  use  such  taxes,  even  though  their  citizens  also 
pay  just  as  heavy  Federal  income  taxes  as  New  Jersey’s. 

Another  objection  is  that  this  tax  is  complicated,  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  average  person  to  understand  or  compute. 
Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years,  however,  to  simplify 
the  forms,  and  the  use  of  the  withholding  principle  has 
made  it  easier  to  pay. 

It  is  not  as  stable  a  tax  as  the  sales  tax.  In  depressions 
its  revenue  declines  sharply.  Finally,  it  is  not,  of  course, 
as  universal  as  the  sales  tax;  under  the  rates  considered 
here,  a  family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $3,300  would 
pay  no  State  income  tax. 

PEOPLE  WANT  SERVICES 

Seventeen  of  the  48  states  use  all  three  general  taxes 
which  New  Jersey  ignores  epmpletely.  Only  five  states, 
including  New  Jersey,  fail  to  lise  at  least  one  of  these  three 
taxes.  Of  the  five  none  is  comparable  to  New  Jersey  in 
density  of  population  or  in  industrialization.  Nebraska 
and  Maine  are  largely  rural.  Texas  gets  a  large  part  of 
its  revenue  from  high  severance  taxes  upon  its  natural 
resources. 

This  then  is  the  picture.  In  our  State  as  in  all  others, 
the  cost  of  state  and  local  government  is  rising.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  that  rise  is  to  deny  ourselves — and  espe¬ 
cially  our  children — services  we  need  and  want.  And  if 
we  fail  to  educate  our  children,  care  for  our  ill  and  hap¬ 
less.  maintain  our  highways,  we  will  end  by  paying  more 
heavily  in  other  ways — in  poor  citizens,  in  private  charity, 
in  accident  tolls.  A  minimum  estimate  of  the  additional 
money  we  will  need  in  the  immediate  future  is  nearly 
77  million  dollars. 

If  we  do  nothing,  if  we  support  politicians  who  shout 
NO-NEW-TAXES,  if  we  do  not  demand  tax  action  of  the 
Legislature  on  a  broader  tax  base,  the  burden  of  rising 
school  costs  and  other  governmental  needs  will  be  passed 
back  to  local  government,  and  will  appear  in  rising  local 
taxes  on  our  homes  and  property. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  say  “Let’s  Wait  and  See. 
Maybe  It  Won’t  Happen.”  If  we  can  be  sure  of  anything, 
we  can  be  certain  that  it  will  happen.  We  followed  that 
wait-and-see  policy  through  the  1940's  despite  many 
warnings.  The  result  was  an  increase  of  100  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  our  property  taxes.  If  we  don't  act  now,  history 
will  repeat  itself. 

Unless  we  wish  the  entire  77  million  to  appear 
within  the  next  few  years  on  our  property  tax 
bills,  we  had  better  make  some  choice  and  let  our 
legislators  know  how  we  feel. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  AID 


New  Jersey  educators  drool  at  the  amount  of  state  aid  which 
their  neighbors  across  the  Hudson  receive.  The  Review  asked 
Miss  Waterman,  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association, 
how  New  York  arrived  at  its  present  state  school  aid  status. 

By  BLANCHE  WATERMAN 

Research  Staff,  New  York  State  Teachers  Association 


Early  Beginnings.  The  principle 
of  state  support  for  schools  in  New 
York  State  had  its  beginnings  early  in 
the  state’s  history.  In  1795  $50,000  a 
year  was  appropriated,  to  be  matched 
by  an  equal  amount  from  local  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  lapsed  in  1800  and  was 
foUowed  by  a  succession  of  varied 
attempts  to  stimulate  local  taxation  and 
provide  completely  free  schools  for  all 
children. 

The  equalization  principle  appeared 
in  1851  with  an  annual  appropriation 
financed  by  the  state  property  tax,  one- 
third  of  which  was  distributed  equally 
among  all  districts  (in  order  to  aid  the 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas) ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  allocated  according  to  the 
number  of  children.  State  aid  then 
equalled  56  percent  of  expenses. 

The  period  1900-1920  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  quotas  (special  grants  for  special 
purposes),  some  of  which  had  existed 
from  the  ISOO’s.  Many  of  these  were 
on  a  matching  basis,  hence  more  favor¬ 
able  (o  the  wealthy  districts  which  could 
take  advantage  of  them.  By  1919  the 
percent  of  support  provided  from  the 
state  had  been  reduced  to  about  eight. 

Modern  Equalization  Program 
Emerges.  The  progress  of  New  York’s 
modem  state  aid  program  for  schools 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  almost  con¬ 
tinuous.  comprehensive  studies  made  of 
the  problem  by  various  groups  in  the 
state.  The  desperate  conditions  of  the 
schools  following  World  War  I,  includ¬ 
ing  the  inadequate  teachers’  salaries,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  first  of  the  long  series  of 
studies,  which  brought  about  remedial 
legislation. 

In  1925  the  Cole-Rice  Law  gave  rec- 
ognition  to  state  responsibility  for  a 
foundation  program  jointly  supported 
by  a  uniform  local  contribution  and 
state  aid.  This  was  New  York’s  first 
Mort  Plan.  Following  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith’s 
Friedsam  Commission,  the  legislature 
in  1927  adopted  a  higher  foundation 
program  and  the  many  quotas  were 
finally  abolished  in  1930.  State  aid  at 
that  time  equalled  nearly  $100  million, 
or  about  31  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 


schools.  This  program  remained  in  ef¬ 
fect  until  1945. 

The  Conference  Board.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1940  the  Educational  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  of  New  York  State  (com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association,  State  School 
Boards  Association.  State  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  State  Association 
of  District  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
State  Council  of  School  Superintend¬ 
ents,  State  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  and  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Elementary  School  Principals) 
undertook  a  number  of  studies  which 
resulted  in  proposals  for  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  foundation  program. 

In  194.5  the  Governor’s  Committee 
recommended,  and  the  legislature 
passed,  a  law  which  retained  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  Friedsam  Law,  but  in¬ 
crease  the  foundation  allowances  from 
$56  to  $100  an  elementary  pupil  and 
from  $86  to  $130  a  secondary  pupil. 
The  special  features  advocate  by  the 
Conference  Board  (including  the  re¬ 
classification  of  grades  7-8  as  second¬ 
ary,  the  use  of  a  3-year  average  of  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  inclusion  of  full  day 
kindergartens,  sp>ecial  classes,  summer 
schools,  night  schools,  part-time  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  and  adult  education 
classes  in  the  foundation  program) 
were  adopted.  State  aid  then  totalled 
about  $122  million. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1947  a 
comprehensive  study  of  school  financ¬ 
ing  was  launched.  This  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Conference  Board  and 
the  Public  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City  (a  lay  organization), 
and  directed  by  Dr.  Paul  Mort.  The 
impressive  report  stemming  from  this 
study  was  the  basis  of  a  foundation 
program  proposal  of  $200.  (elemen¬ 
tary)  and  $2M  (secondary)  per  pupil, 
less  a  local  contribution  of  5  mills. 

The  study  and  report  were  given 
widespread  publicity  and  support  was 
gained  from  many  lay  groups,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  State  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  State  School  Boards 
Association,  as  well  as  such  groups  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  and 


the  American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women.  The  implementing  legisla¬ 
tion  was  contained  in  the  Young-Mil- 
moe  Bill.  The  program  adopted  in 
1948  provided  (as  recommended  ^7 
the  Governor’s  Committee)  haak 
amounts  of  $200  and  $240  less  a  7  mill 
local  contribution,  writh  flat  grants  of 
$60  (elementary)  and  $100  (second¬ 
ary).  State  aid  totalled  about  $182 
million. 

The  Governor  provided  $40  million 
additional  for  education  in  his  1949 
budget,  but  maintained  that  it  should  be 
earmarked  for  construction.  However, 
the  Conference  Board  proposal,  which 
had  gathered  still  more  lay  support 
following  a  further  study,  gained  much 
favor  with  the  legislators.  Finally,  a 
compromise  was  reached,  giving  educa¬ 
tion  two-thirds  of  the  demanded  in¬ 
creases  in  return  for  a  compliance 
clause  requiring  a  local  expenditure  for 
capital  expenditures  (broadly  inter¬ 
preted)  of  $25  a  pupil  or  1.33  mills, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  Thus  the  pres- 
ent  program  of  $200  and  $253  a  pupil 
less  a  5.66  mill  local  tax,  with  minimum 
guarantees  of  $87  and  $120,  was  at¬ 
tained.  The  total  of  state  support  was 
increased  to  $228  million. 

A  Look  Ahead.  No  major  pro¬ 
posals  are  clearly  defined  as  yet.  School 
construction  is  being  studied  by  a  legis¬ 
lative  commission  and  building  aid  may 
some  day  be  incorporated  into  the 
foundation  program  for  all  districts. 
Further  general  revisions  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  after  the  completion  of  the  as¬ 
sessment  study  now  in  progress  as 
equalization  ratios  may  be  reduced  and 
result  in  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
aid  as  apportioned  under  present  laws. 


“It’s  even  been  known  to  get  a  school 
teacher  a  better  salary!" 
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NJEA  President  Florence  H.  Price  and  Vice  Pr«d 
dent  William  R.  Stover  congratulate  Mina  E.  Donm 
on  completion  of  20  years  of  service  with  the  NJEA 
at  Delegate  Assembly  dinner  on  Thursday  eveniai. 


Mrs.  Horace  J.  Brogley  accepts  the  distinguished 
service  award  in  behalf  of  the  N.  J.  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  from  Florence  H.  Price. 
NJJ1.A.  President.  NEA  President  Corma  Mowrey 
looks  on. 


William  R.  Smith,  chairman  of 
quarters  Committee,  goes  over  his 
with  Executive  Secretary  Hipp  and  Prf- 
deni  Price  before  presenting  it  to  ihl 
membership  on  Friday  night. 


Ruland  Anderson  presents  the  report  of 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee  to  the  Dele* 
gate  Assembly  on  Thursday  afternoon. 


Kric  t^roesinger.  State  NEA 
Director,  explains  mechanical 
dbplay  book  to  NEA  Preab 
dent  Corma  Mowry  .it  Presi¬ 
dents’  Tea. 


A  pedagogical  sextette  is  Eudora 
Duncanson,  Woodbury;  Mrs.  D.  W.  P. 
Hall.  Morris  River;  and  Juanita  Neal, 
Muriel  Talbert,  Mrs.  Alma  Williams, 
and  Bertba  Waples  of  Woodbury. 


Parading  tbe  boardwalk  are  Mrs. 
Mabel  Baker  and  Mrs.  Victorine 
Gemer,  Swedesboro.  and  Margaret 
Clifford.  Woodbury. 


A  boardwalk  camera  focuses  on  Mrs. 
Sadie  Magliano  Waterford;  Mrs. 
Josephine  Andruszko,  Atco;  Mrs.  D, 
Yacovelli.  Betty  Bacharacb  Home; 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Heime  and  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Territo.  Waterford. 


\ 


8.  T.  By  fool  and  by  chair  to  the  general  Loraine  Adhworth,  school  secretary.  The  fresh  sea  tang  attracts  Mabel 

k  enter  the  meetings  come  Reba  Berry  and  Hnidah  and  Betty  Huntington,  Union,  rest  Zimmerman,  Penns  Grove,  and  Mrs. 

Fraser,  Cox  of  Woodbnry,  Mr**  Frank  Chew  from  their  work  at  the  Cnrricnlnm  P.  M.  Redheld  and  Basel  Denschle, 

of  Ocean  City,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Berry  Conference.  Woodhnry. 

and  Mrs.  Mahel  Hull  of  Woodbury. 


Anna  Moore,  secretary  to  the  NJF.A  Research  Di¬ 
rector.  mans  the  Service  Booth. 


Conversing  at  the  Classroom  Teachers  Open  House 
at  the  Rits-Carlton  are  Marie  Siess  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  J.  J.  van  Bree,  visiting  Holland  educator;  Sarah 
Caldwell,  Classroom  Teachers’  speaker;  and  Freda 
Scribner,  Classroom  Teachers'  president. 


tattiaZi 


Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers  of  Somercille  con- 
dacls  the  NJEA  Memorial  Service  on 
Friday  morning. 


Anne  Hoppock.  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  leads  a  group  in  the  Curriculum 
Work  Conference  on  Thursday,  with 
Chester  Stroup,  Princeton;  Mowat  Fraser, 
Montclair  S.  T.  C.;  Frank  P.  Dee.  Lambert - 
ville;  Mrs.  Ruth  Pearson,  Elizabeth;  and 
Jack  B.  TwichelL  Bernards  Twp„  drinking 
in  her  words. 


One  small  part  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  exhibition  conducted  by 
the  N.  J.  Art  Education  De¬ 
partment. 


1 

I 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


[ 

! 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIHCANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 


Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
yjEA  Attorney 


A  teacher  not  under  tenure  expect* 
to  be  called  Into  active  aervioe  in  the 
Navy.  What  protection  will  he  have 
In  his  position? 


He  will  be  entitled  to  a  leave  of 
absence  for  this  purpose  during  the 
period  of  his  service  in  the  Navy  and 
for  a  period  of  three  months  after 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge  from 


What  rights  wilt  this  teacher  have 
upon  his  discharge  from  service? 


The  Board  of  Elducation  shall  re- 
employ  him  in  the  position  which  he 
held  when  he  entered  the  Navy  for  a 
period  of  time  equivalent  to  that  part 
of  the  term  or  employment  which  had 
not  expired  when  he  entered  the  Navy 
and  for  the  additional  period  of  one 
year— provided  that  he  applies  for  this 
re-employment  before  the  expiration  of 
the  leave  of  absence. 


How  will  he  eventually  acquire  tenure 
as  a  teacher? 


He  will  acquire  tenure  by  computing 
the  period  of  employment  served  before 
entering  service  with  the  period  of  em¬ 
ployment  served  after  his  discharge 
from  service. 


When  this  teacher  is  re-employed, 
what  salar>’  rights  will  he  have? 


Upon  his  re-employment,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  salary,  increases 
and  increments  which  are  paid  to 
others  in  the  same  teaching  classifica¬ 
tion. 


How  many  school  districts  within  a 
county  must  combine  before  a  county 
audio-visual  aids  center  may  be 
established? 


CIGARETTE  TAX 


By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 


Are  school  districts  receiving  in  state 
aid  the  full  amount  of  the  cigarette 
tax? 


No.  The  Cigarette  Tax  is  not  dedi¬ 
cated  for  the  support  of  any  one  type 
of  state  service.  Cigarette  Tax  revenues 
flow  into  the  general  fund  of  the  State 
and  are  used  along  with  other  taxes  to 
support  all  state  services. 


Wliy  is  the  cigarette  tax  thought  of 
as  a  dedicated  school  tax? 


The  Cigarette  Tax  was  enacted  into 
law  in  1948-49  at  the  same  time  the 
Armstrong  State  Aid  Law  was  passed. 
It  was  generally  understood  that 
revenue  from  the  Cigarette  Tax  would 
provide  the  financial  support  for  the 
new  state  aid  law.  In  fact  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Budget  Message  of  1949-.S0  refers 
to  the  Cigarette  Tax  as  “School  Aid 
Tax  on  Cigarettes”. 


Does  state  aid  appropriated  for  the 
Armstrong  Lstw  equal  the  yearly  reve¬ 
nue  obtained  from  the  cigarette  tax? 

No.  In  1950-51  the  Armstrong  State 
Aid  Appropriation  was  $7,386,519 ;  the 
Cigarette  Tax  for  the  same  year  was 
expected  to  yield  $18,000,000. 


What  has  been  the  per  pupil  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  Armstrong  state  aid  al¬ 
lotments? 


In  1948-49  the  Armstrong  Law  pro¬ 
vided  school  districts  with  aid  of  $15.68 
per  weighted  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance.  In  1949-.50  the  per  pupil 
aid  dropped  to  $14..53;  in  19.50-51  it 
declined  to  $1 1 .89  per  pupil. 


Why  has  state  aid  under  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Law  declined? 


This  refers,  also,  to  a  law  passed  last 
year.  A  county  center  may  be  formed 
when  two  or  more  districts  decide  to 
participate.  Only  one  such  center,  re¬ 
ceiving  State  funds  on  a  matching  basis 
up  to  $2,500,  may  be  formed  in  a 
county. 


b  there  a  new  law  that  requires 
teachers  to  be  fingerprinted? 


No.  You  are  probably  referring  to 
legislation  passed  last  year  referring  to 
drivers  operating  buses  under  contract 
to  or  operated  by  school  boards. 


PENSIONS 


By  John  A.  Wood,  III 
Secretary,  TP  &  AF 


What  are  the  pension  rights  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fund  who  ceases  her  em¬ 
ployment  at  age  sixty?  Can  she  retlfs 
at  age  62  even  though  she  has  nst 
been  employed  for  two  years?  If  ss, 
how  would  her  allowance  be  calculated? 


Assume  that  a  new -entrant  member 
of  the  fund  resigns  and  ceases  to  be 
employed  at  age  sixty — after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  accredited  service.  Let 
us  assum^  that  this  person  is  in  good 
health  and  cannot  qualify  for  dis¬ 
ability  retirement.  So  long  as  she  does 
not  withdraw  her  money,  she  retains 
her  membership  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  she  last  contributed. 
On  her  sixty-second  birthday  she  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  superannuation  re¬ 
tirement.  Her  pension  would  be  exact¬ 
ly  28/140th  or  209^'  of  her  average 
salary  for  the  five  years  before  retire¬ 
ment.  Her  savings  account  is  interest- 
bearing  for  two  years  from  the  date 
she  was  last  employed.  Her  contribu¬ 
tions  with  interest  will  support  a  life 
income.  -  an  annuity.  If,  during  her 
membership,  she  has  adjusted  her  ac¬ 
count  so  that  the  annuity  will  match 
the  pension  at  retirement,  she  can  count 
upon  the  annual  amount  of  the  annuity 
l>eing  another  209^  of  her  final  aver¬ 
age  salary,  making  a  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  of  28  70th  or  409^  of  her  salary. 


State  fiscal  policy  for  the  past  few 
years  established  a  ceiling  on  the  total 
amount  of  state  aid  granted  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Mandatory  increases  in  the 
Pascoe  allotments  brought  on  by  in¬ 
creased  enrollments  together  with  in¬ 
creases  in  special  aids  meant  that  the 
Armstrong  allotment  has  declined  in 
order  to  keep  the  total  state  aid  amount 
within  the  ceiling  limit. 


What  will  be  the  status  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  allotment  for  the  school  year 
1951-52? 


If  the  State  maintains  its  policy  of 
fixing  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of 
state  school  aid,  the  Armstrong  appro¬ 
priation  will  continue  to  decline. 


Have  You  Seen  .  .  . 
TALK  About  Taxes? 
Get  It  .  .  .  See  It  .  .  .  Show  It 
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Which  teachers  at  present  are  rep¬ 
resenting  the  employees  of  school 
tricts  as  trustees  of  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund? 

Meml)ers  serve  for  three  years. 
Present  members  are  Dr.  Paul  looser, 
sup)erintendent  of  Trenton  schools, 
whose  term  expires  in  19.52;  Frederic 
J.  Crehan  of  South  Orange-Maplewood, 
w  hose  term  expires  in  1951,  and  George 
M.  Dare,  elected  this  year.  Dr.  Loser 
was  selected  from  the  counties  of  Pas¬ 
saic,  Sussex.  Morris.  Union,  Hunterdon, 
Somerset.  Middlesex,  Mercer  and  Mon¬ 
mouth;  Mr.  Crehan  from  the  counties 
of  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Bergen ;  and  Mr. 
Dare  from  the  counties  of  Ocean, 
Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem,^ 
Cumberland.  Atlantic,  and  Cap)e  May.'; 


the 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


mm  E  m  movies 


1  CROUP  OF  GIRLS  in  the  Commer* 
cial  Department  at  Central  High 
School  in  Newark  became  interested 
in  the  problem  of  securing  employment 
after  graduation  and  in  the  course  of 
their  investigations  were  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  a  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  in  obtaining  the  better  jobs.  They 
decided  to  do  something  about  im- 
living  their  own  personalities. 

A  club,  known  as  the  Charm  Gub, 
was  organized  and  regular  meetings 
were  held  at  which  noted  personnel 
managers,  beauticians,  cosmetologists, 
designers  and  important  people  from 
ail  fields  which  might  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  personality  were  invited  to 
speak  at  these  meetings. 

After  the  talks  of  the  visiting  lec¬ 
turers,  discussions  were  held  and  the 
girls  attempted  in  the  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed  to  put  into  practice  the  ideas 
which  were  learned  at  these  meetings. 
Each  classroom  became  an  ofifice  to 
them  and  they  tried  to  behave  and  to 
dress  just  as  they  would  if  they  were 
actually  employed. 

IDEAS  OF  GLAMOUR 

Each  girl  began  to  realize  that  the 
word  “glamour”  did  not  mean  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  but  that  it  meant  the 
kind  of  personality  which  is  pleasantly 
attractive — a  personality  framed  in  the 
best  possible  costume,  including  hair¬ 
do,  make-up,  posture  and  good  groom¬ 
ing.  Each  girl  learned  poise  and  had 
experience  in  meeting  people  and  in 
getting  along  with  people. 

It  was  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  most  glamorous  office  helper  in  the 
world  would  have  no  place  in  the  of- 


By  FLORABELLE  BVRKE 

Newark 


fice,  unless  she  were  also  efficient  and 
experienced  in  office  practice.  So  these 
girls  worked  harder  than  ever  at  their 
studies  in  order  to  improve  their 
usefulness  to  a  prospective  employer. 

After  some  time,  the  memMrs  of 
the  Charm  Club  decided  to  make  a 
permanent  record  of  their  activities. 
They  visited  the  Library  of  Visual 
Aids  and  found  that  they  could  secure 
the  equipment  for  movie  making. 
Edward  Schofield,  Director  of  Visual 
Aids  in  Newark,  offered  his  active  co¬ 
operation  in  the  matter  of  lights,  light 
meter,  tripod,  etc.  William  Pfeiffer, 
Director  of  WBGO-FM,  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  consented  to  record  the  narration 
on  a  tape  recorder.  Additional  ex¬ 
penses  could  be  financed  by  the  club 
treasury.  It  was  agreed  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  club 
would  be  the  most  practical  project. 
Furthermore,  when  they  had  finished 
the  picture  and  completed  the  study 
of  it,  they  could  donate  it  to  the 
Library  of  Visual  Aids;  in  that  way 
it  could  be  made  available  to  all 
students  in  Newark. 

TRAININO  PLUS 

It  was  decided  to  “shoot”  the  pic¬ 
ture  during  the  Easter  vacation  since 
they  had  permission  to  use  the  build¬ 
ing  at  that  time.  A  cast  was  carefully 
chosen  and  a  script  prepared.  The 


work  was  begun  and  finished  on 
schedule  and  the  result  was  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

Finally,  the  film  was  completed  and 
we  found  that  we  had  a  400-foot, 
16nun.  Kodachrome  movie  entitled 
“Our  Training  Plus.” 

The  picture  showed  a  young  lady 
applying  for  an  office  position  and,  as 
she  waits,  she  reviews  the  ways  in 
which  the  Charm  Club  has  prepared 
her  for  this  day.  In  the  scenes  which 
follow,  girls  act  out  the  do's  and  don'ts 
of  the  myriad  factors  that  make  for 
glamour. 

There  are  scenes  which  concern  the 
office  interview,  correct  posture,  both 
in  typing  and  taking  dictation,  good 
grooming,  including  such  subjects  as 
nail  polish,  astringents,  perfume,  make¬ 
up,  and  special  emphasis  on  such  items 
as  lipstick,  hair-dos,  clothes,  etc.  Even 
such  items  as  proper  dialing  on  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  question  of  chewing  gum 
come  up  for  consideration.  The  pic¬ 
ture  itself  affords  a  course  in  person¬ 
ality  development  which  might  well  be 
used  by  personnel  departments  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  employees. 

The  picture  was  then  shown  in  the 
auditorium  to  the  entire  group  of 
1800  students,  and  many  favorable 
comments  were  heard,  as  the  students 
began  to  realize  the  value  of  good 
grooming  in  any  position  which  they 
might  seek. 

What  this  group  of  girls  has  done 
could  be  duplicated  all  or  in  part  by 
any  modern  high  school,  and  its  value 
would  be  great  in  reducing  heartaches 
among  graduates  who  fail  to  get  jobs 
and  never  quite  know  why. 


Clamour  is  meaningless  unless  coupled  with  efficiency 


A  personality  should  be  framed  iu  the  best  possible  costume 
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Education  has  a  friend 
of  mighty  voice  in 


ADVERTISING: 


NO  APPLE  IS  BIG  ENOUGH 

.  .  .  this  arresting  newspaper  headline 
caused  a  housewife  in  Seattle,  a  carpen¬ 
ter  in  New  Haven,  a  banker  in 
Houston,  to  read  the  advertisement 
under  the  illustrated  large  apple: 

“As  long  as  we  live,  we  cannot 
express  in  full  our  debt  to  our 
teachers.  . 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  same 
message  reached  millions  of  other 
Americans  via  the  many  voices  of 
modem  advertising.  Simply,  repeti- 
tiously,  dramatically,  the  story  was  told 
to  huge  audiences.  Magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  outdoor  posters,  the  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  placards  in  streetcars  and  buses, 
all  echoed  appreciation  for  the  valiant 
work  of  teachers  in  the  face  of  manv 
odds. 

The  time  was  1948  and  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  OfBce  of  Education  and  the 
Citizens  Federal  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  had  marshalled  its  forces  to  help 
solve  a  crisis  in  American  Education. 
This  non-profit  organization  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agencies  and  major 
advertising  media,  saw  education  as  a 
vital  force  in  democracy. 

TEACHE3tS  MOLD  .  . 

Sb  with  a  slogan  of  “Our  Teachers 
Mold  Our  Nation’s  Future”,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  set  about  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
supreme  value  of  education  and  the 
threats  to  it  from  an  avalanche  of 
increased  enrollments,  crowded  worn- 
out  buildings,  and  a  shortage  of 
teachers. 

In  1949,  realizing  that  the  job  was 
not  yet  done,  the  Council  renewed  its 
efforts.  Back  of  the  new  program  was 
also  the  National  Citizens  Commission 
for  the  Public  Schools,  a  citizens’ 
group  established  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  formation  of  com¬ 
munity  groups  to  work  toward  im¬ 
proved  school  conditions. 

Seven  years  of  experience  enabled 
The  Advertising  Council  to  move 
quickly. 

Soon  were  produced  advertising 
kits,  radio  and  television  continuity, 
display  layouts  and  ads,  attention¬ 
demanding  with  their  titles — “HOW 
TO  CRIPPLE  A  CHILD  FOR  LIFE” 
(with  second-rate  schooling  in  a 
crowded  classroom) ;  “THE  STORK 
AND  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD”;  and 
“IS  YOUR  COMMUNITY  AN 
OSTRICH?”.  The  engravings,  mats. 


Spokesman  For  Better  Schools 


By  HORACE  B.  POWELL 
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printing  and  mailing  costs  for  this  flow 
of  publicity  were  paid  for  by  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  American  Text¬ 
book  Publishers  Institute. 

Actual  placement  of  the  ads,  radio 
messages,  etc.,  represented  a  donation 
on  the  part  of  advertisers  tmd  media 
groups  themselves.  There  was  an 
enormous  contribution  of  time  and 
space:  10,527  newspaper  ads,  90,000 
car  cards,  4,000  outdoor  posters,  full 
page  ads  in  30  company  publications. 
711  messages  on  four  major  radio  net¬ 
works,  plus  thousands  of  local  radio 
“spots”  and  messages  on  twenty  tele¬ 
vision  shows.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  three  million  dollars  worth  of 
advertising  space  and  time  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  tbe  advertising  industry'. 
An  additional  contribution  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  dramatic  March  of  Time 
film,  “The  Fight  for  Better  Schools”, 
which  was  shown  in  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Education  today  has  tangible  proofs 
of  the  vitality  of  this  public  service 
advertising.  Advertising  must  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  playing  a  major  role  in 
stimulating  local  participation  in  public 
school  problems  and  local  action  in 


bettering  the  school  systems.  Neaih 
every  state  in  the  country  increased 
legislative  appropriations  for  the  si^ 
port  of  schools.  Lay  conunissions  for 
the  improvement  of  public  educatioa 
have  sprung  up  in  many  states  and 
hundreds  of  communities.  PTA  mem¬ 
bership  is  up  46  percent.  There  ii 
school  support  from  such  widdy 
diverse  economic  groups  as  chamben 
of  commerce  and  labor  unions.  And 
teacher  pay  and  prestige  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,  with  the  educator  gain¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  first  class  citizen  in 
many  communities. 

Is  the  Council’s  job  finished?  Not 
while  the  hation’s  birthrate  continoa 
on  a  high  plateau,  threatening  i 
paralyzing  crisis  in  the  schools  five  to 
ten  years  hence.  Not  while  we  need  to 
recruit  a  minimum  of  30,000  teachen 
a  year  in  order  to  fill  current  and 
expected  vacancies  in  the  teaching  field. 

Consequently,  The  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  working  closely  with  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  other  educational  groups, 
remains  in  the  field  to  battle  for 
teachers.  With  a  new  slogan  —  OUR 
SCHOOLS  ARE  WHAT  WE  MAKl 
THEM  .  .  .  GOOD  CITIZENS 
EVERYWHERE  ARE  HELPING—^ 
Council  will  tell  Amerieans  this  year 
that,  with  some  7  million  more  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  1956  than 
there  are  now,  no  citizen  can  relax  on 
the  job  of  supporting  the  schools. 
Sponsored  ads  of  national  corporation! 
and  Main  Street  stores,  the  mass  circu¬ 
lation  magazines  and  dailies  as  well  as 
the  crossroads  weeklies,  major  net¬ 
works  and  100-watt  radio  stations, 
large-to-small  outdoor  and  transporta¬ 
tion  advertising  firms,  will  repeatedly 
bring  the  story  to  the  eyes  and  ean 
of  the  public. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  educa¬ 
tion  that,  through  The  Advertisinf 
Council  and  the  National  Citizens  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Public  Schools,  the 
American  businessman  and  other  Iny 
people  are  saying: 

We  believe  that  the  kid  next  doct 
and  his  freckle-faced  friends  down  At 
block  are  the  most  valuable  luUurd 
resources  the  nation  has  .  .  .  and  it  u 
time  for  all  of  us  to  do  something  abad 
conserving  that  precious  resouret. 
Let's  do  it  through  support  of  At 
schools. 
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We  re  almost  sorry 
we  make  so  many 
Loans- by- Mail _ 


This  is  the  one  time  during  the  year 
that  we’re  sorry  we  make  so  many 
loans-by-mail  to  teachers. 

Of  course,  it’s  more  convenient. 
And  a  boon  to  the  busy  teacher  who 
just  hasn’t  the  time  to  visit  our  office. 

But  it  doesn’t  give  US  a  chance  to 
wish  them  a  "Merry  Christmas”  per¬ 
sonally.  Nor  does  it  afford  us  the 
opportunity  to  show  off  our  office 
with  its  "Christmasey”  decorations. 

However  to  the  teacher,  there  are 
these  advantages: 

Loans-by-mail  are  especially  con¬ 
venient  for  teachers  this  time  of  year 

There  is  one  or  more  Personal  Fi¬ 
nance  Co.  offices  in  the  following  cities. 
See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 


when  their  numerous  extra-curricular 
activities  take  up  so  much  of  their 
time. 

Loans-by-mail  enable  the  teacher 
who  lives  a  little  too  far  from  the 
f^t^onai  office  to  enjoy  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  loan  from  Hinjoanai  without 
the  need  for  making  a  long  trip. 

We  never  encourage  unnecessary 
borrowing.  However,  we  do  recog¬ 
nize — as  will  any  reasonable  person 
— that  there  are  times  when  a  loan  is 
the  sound,  the  right  answer  to  a 
problem.  If  that’s  your  situation, 
please  remember  that  you  can  get 


a  loan  at  fhnMmai  on  your  own — 
outsiders  are  not  asked  how  good 
you  are.  And  you,  yourself,  choose 
the  best  monthly  payment  date  and 
amount. 

Should  you  be  particularly  busy, 
why  not  send  coupon  for  simple  ap¬ 
plication  form — which  does  not  obli¬ 
gate  you  in  any  way?  Or  phone  or 
visit  the  nearest  Jhn^onai  office.  You 
will  find  —  as  have  thousands  of 
teachers — that  getting  a  loan  from 
fhnAontd  a  pleasant,  simple  trans¬ 
action. 


"THt  coMraMrn  TMAt  likss  to  say 

refUcnal  finance 


CO 


ASBURY  PARK 
ATLANTIC  CITY 
BAYONNE 
BLOOMFIELD 
CAMDEN  (2  offictt) 
ELIZABETH 
HACKENSACK 
IRVINGTON 


JERSEY  CITY 
NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NEWARK  pofflin) 
ORANGE 
PATERSON 
PASSAIC 
PLAINFIELD 
TRENTON 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  IhnMmai  OFFICE  I 

Please  send  me  your  simplified  MAIL  LOAN  application  form.  I  should  like  to 


borrow 


UNION  CITY 


DECEMBER.  1950 
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Unique  Vocational 

Education  Program 


By  ARTHUR  B.  R  RIGLEY 
Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 


Twenty  workers  employed  by  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  unique  and  signi¬ 
ficant  training  program  at  the  Thomas 
A.  Edison  Vocational  and  Technical 
High  School  in  Elizabeth.  The  course 
prepared  for  these  workers  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  150  hours  of  evenmg  school 
instruction  on  basic  machine  tools  of 
the  type  used  at  the  Singer  plant.  The 
machine  shop  facilities  and  instructors 
of  the  Edison  school  were  used  for  the 
training.  The  trainees  are  members  of 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Workers  of  America,  Local  401 
— C.I.O.,  and  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  the  training  program,  most  of 
them  were  employed  as  semi-skilled  or 
general  utility  workers  at  the  plant. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  have  had 
any  previous  experience  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  machine  tools.  The  training 
obtained  in  the  course  will  enable  the 
trainees  to  qualify  for  available  promo¬ 
tions  as  single  purpose  machine  tool 
operators  when  job  opportunities  of 
this  type  become  availaDie.  The  work¬ 
ers’  length  of  service  in  the  plant  will 
give  them  seniority  status. 

A  UNIQUE  PBOGBAM 

The  training  program  is  unique  be¬ 
cause  it  was  conceived,  recommended, 
and  sponsored  by  officers  of  a  local 
union  of  C.I.O.  as  a  means  of  up¬ 
grading  the  occupational  status  of  its 
members.  The  vocational  school  au¬ 
thorities  in  Elizabeth  organized  the 
classes  at  the  request  of  these  officers 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  J.  Harry  Adams. 
The  program  has  job-changing  as  well 
as  upgrading  objectives.  All  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  course  are  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  for  part- 
time  occupational  preparatory  courses 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Plan  for  Voca¬ 


tional  Education.  Comparatively  few 
part-time  classes  of  this  type  have  been 
organized  as  part  of  the  extensive  vo¬ 
cational  education  program  in  the 
state,  and  until  the  present  time,  no 
courses  of  this  nature  have  been  ini¬ 
tiated  and  sponsored  by  a  local  union. 

Trainees  receive  instruction  on  one 
of  a  variety  of  machine  tools  includ¬ 
ing  engine  lathes,  turret  lathes,  drill 
presses,  milling  machines  and  grind¬ 
ing  machines.  Instruction  is  offered 
also  in  bench  work  operations,  ele¬ 
mentary  heat  treatment  processes,  and 
the  theory  related  to  the  skills  involved 
in  the  training  program.  The  regu¬ 
lar  day  school  machine  shop  instruc- 


English  Tips 

WHEN’S  THE  SHOW? 

“I  did  that?  Why,  it  just  can’t  be.” 

Sophomore  Roderick  was  shocked 
when  he  saw  his  composition  (lashed 
on  a  wall  through  an  opaque  projec¬ 
tor.  His  face  registered  amazement  as 
the  class  viewed  his  first  sentence: 

“I  am  writting  this  composition  to 
prove  that  everybody  has  their  own 
idears  on  various  subjects.” 

Although  he  had  made  these  errors 
in  spelling  and  grammar,  Roderick 
could  correct  them  readily  upon  see¬ 
ing  them  enlarged.  He  told  me  later 
that  he  was  sure  he’d  never  make  those 
errors  again ! 

At  the  end  of  this  experiment  of 
searching  for  errors  in  compositions 
flashed  on  the  wall,  I  was  gratified  to 
overhear:  “What  time  is  the  next 
show?” 

Mrs.  Mae  Gordon  Oppenheim, 
Weehawken. 


tors  at  the  EMison  Vocational  ad 
Technical  High  School  have  adapW 
their  courses  so  that  the  short  uak 
training  will  enable  the  trainees  to  mca 
the  minimum  requirements  for  employ, 
ment  in  specific  occupations  at  ^ 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company.  TV 
workers  attend  classes  in  the  evening 
There  are  two  classes  per  week  ad 
each  session  is  three  hours  in  lengik 
Attendance  is  voluntary  and  the  traia- 
ing  occurs  after  eight  hours  of  wod 
at  the  plant. 


REACTIONS  GOOD 


The  reaction  of  trainees  to  “test  I 
run”  class  completed  in  June,  1950  k 
extremely  good.  The  following  quo¬ 
tations  from  an  article  in  the  UE  Ne»$, 
a  labor  publication,  are  typical  of  thete 
reactions.  One  trainee  who  was  inter¬ 
viewed  at  his  engine  lathe  training 
station  said,  “The  three  hours  pass 
like  three  minutes.”  Another  trainee 
testified  that,  “It’s  a  very  good  clan 
and  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  us." 

The  committee  representing  UE  Lo¬ 
cal  401  has  requested  the  continuance 
of  the  150-hour  courses  beginning  in 
September,  1950,  and  Edison  school 
will  train  two  or  more  groups  of 
twenty  trainees  during  the  school  year. 
The  committee  estimates  that  at  least 
100  members  of  Local  401  will  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  this  program  before  the  need 
for  it  is  completely  satisfied. 

This  training  program  has  far- 
reaching  significance.  A  primary  edu¬ 
cational  objective  of  the  vocational 
programs  in  New  Jersey  is  to  train 
persons  who  can  profit  by  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  successful  entrance  into  gain¬ 
ful  employment  or  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  for  advancement  in  their 
chosen  occupations.  The  experimental 
program  in  Elizabeth  conforms  wid 
the  policies  that  courses  offered  in  the 
public  vocational  schools  should  be 
based  upon  the  existence  of  desiraUe 
employment  opportunities  which  util¬ 
ize  the  results  of  the  training,  and 
that  the  primary  interest  of  the  school 
is  in  the  occupational  growth,  develop 
ment,  and  advancement  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  worker.  The  Elizabeth  program 
will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  similar  programs  throughout 
the  state.  It  is  likely  to  encourage 
other  union  groups  to  center  more  at¬ 
tention  on  educational  opportunitki 
for  their  members.  Also,  it  offers  a 
good  working  model  for  a  consideraUe 
expansion  of  part-time  occupation^ 
preparatory  courses  with  job-changing 
objectives.  It  offers  a  sound  patten 
for  the  retraining  of  workers  in  estab¬ 
lishments  that  are  beginning  to  engage 
in  the  production  of  war  materials  in 
anticipation  of  an  emerging  defense 
program  in  the  United  States. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly,  September  29,  1950 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  held  a  special  meeting 
at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  on  Friday, 
September  29,  1950.  Prior  to  the  meeting 
members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  were 
invited  ta  inspect  the  property  at  180  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

PRESIDENT  FLORENCE  H.  PRICE 
presided.  Thirty-nine  members  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  were  present.  Also  present  were  Vice- 
President  Stover,  several  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  members  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Committee,  T.  Arthur  Karno,  and 
members  of  the  staff. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded  and 
passed  to  seat  the  alternates  replacing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly. 

WILLIAM  R.  SMITH,  chairman  of  the 
Headquarters  Committee,  reviewed  the  work 
of  that  committee,  and  its  previous  recom¬ 
mendation  “that  the  time  had  come  to  strike 
out  for  an  established  permanent  head¬ 
quarters”.  He  then  reported  its  unanimous 
recommendation  “that  the  property  at  180 
West  State  Street  in  Trenton  best  meets  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  If  the  Executive 
Committee  can  make  financial  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  both  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  be  taken  to  acquire  the  property.” 

Mr.  Smith  then  reviewed  facts  concerning 
the  property,  a  plot  of  ground  79  x  175  feet, 
directly  across  from  the  Department  of 
Education  building,  and  running  back  to 
Capitol  Street.  The  house  contains  17  rooms 
and  four  baths.  It  contains  5,287  square  feet, 
as  compared  with  our  present  quarters,  which 
have  1100  square  feet  of  usable  space.  The 
house  is  of  dignified  colonial  brick,  two  and 
a  half  story,  with  marble  steps,  an  iron  rail¬ 
ing  across  the  front,  and  a  level  lot  for  ex¬ 
pansion  or  future  building  to  the  rear.  At 
the  rear  of  the  property  there  is  a  large 
garage  with  an  apartment  above  it;  this 
would  give  522  square  feet  of  spare.  The 
taxes  are  $1508  a  year. 

Mr.  Smith  reviewed  possible  terms  of  sale. 
He  also  indicated  that  many  other  State 
Associations  own  their  own  homes,  while 
others  are  now  buying  or  building. 

He  then  read  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  in  question  for 
$100,000,  to  authorize  the  officers  to  take 
action,  to  employ  a  Trenton  attorney  to 
handle  the  details  of  the  purchase,  and  to 
study  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  the 
present  headquarters  lease. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bioren,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Mr.  Smith  then  moved,  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  proceed  with  all  speed  to  purchase  the 
property  located  at  180  West  State  Street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.00 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  Association 
headquarters  office;  that  the  Assembly  author¬ 
ize  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  in  behalf  of  the  Association  or 
as  individuals  an  the  case  may  be,  to  purchase 
the  property  at  180  West  Stiue  Street,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
Association  be  empowered  to  execute  the 
necessary  documents  to  consummate  this 
transastion;  that  the  officers  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Associafion  be  authorized  to 


employ  a  Trenton  attorney  to  handle  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  purchase  of  a  Headquarters  Build¬ 
ing  for  the  Association;  also  that  the  officers 
of  the  NJEA  be  directed  to  study  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  disposing  of  the  present  head¬ 
quarters  lease  by  July  1,  1951,  or  by  such 
time  as  a  headquarters  building  u  available, 
and  that  the  officers  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  discussed  the  en¬ 
tire  proposal  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  asking 
questions  which  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Smith,  President  Price,  Mr.  Kamo,  and  Dr. 
Hipp.  There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  methods  of  raising  the  money,  interest 
charges,  use  of  NJEIA  reserve  funds,  com¬ 
parable  values,  maintenance  costs,  possible 
renting  of  excess  space  and  stability  of  taxes. 

Mrs.  Price  reported  that  she  had  already 
appointed  additional  members  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Committee,  and  renamed  it  as  the 
Headquarters  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Smith 
reported  that  it  had  held  one  meeting  on 
plans  for  financing  the  purchase  of  the  head¬ 
quarters,  but  it  was  not  yet  ready  to  make 
specific  recommendations. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Davis,  seconded  and  passed.  Mr.  Smith’s 
motion  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  sec¬ 


onded  and  passed  that  in  order  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  property  at  180  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  a 
headquarters  office  for  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  empowered  to  take  a  mortgage  on 
the  property  in  the  full  amount  that  can  be 
secured  with  the  property  as  security;  that 
the  officers  also  be  authorized  to  use  the  re¬ 
serve  funds  and  free  balance  funds,  as  much 
as  necessary  and  in  the  order  mentioned  to 
complete  purchase  of  the  property,  until  fur¬ 
ther  action  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded 
and  passed  that  a  Building  Fund  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  cover  all  income  and  expenditures 
relating  to  the  new  headquarters  office  of  the 
Association,  for  interest  and  principal,  main¬ 
tenance,  equipment,  improvements,  heat, 
light,  insurance,  and  such  other  costs  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  Association  in  the  property,  and  further, 
since  the  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00) 
which  the  Delegate  Assembly  set  aside  for 
taking  an  option  on  a  property  has  not  been 
used,  that  this  sum  be  appropriated  from 
free  balance  funds  of  the  Association  to  the 
Building  Fund. 

Mrs.  Price  called  for  new  business.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  seconded  and  passed 
that  the  meeting  adjourn. 


SANTA  Claus,  six  feet  tall  and  appro¬ 
priately  rotund,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  hallway  near  the  main 
entrance  to  Washington  School  in 
Union  about  two  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas  last  year.  He  liked  it  so  well  that 
he  decided  to  spend  the  entire  pre- 
Holiday  season  with  us.  By  his  side 
stood  a  large  green  mail  box.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  primary  grades 
busily  composed  “requestful”  letters 
and  solemnly  deposit^  them  in  the 
box  each  day.  Some  skeptics  ap¬ 
proached  Santa  with  a  knowing  grin, 
but  as  they  neared  the  giant  figure, 
they  were  overcome  by  his  genial  and 
jolly  countenance,  and  they  too  reached 
forward  to  shake  his  huge  gloved 
hand. 

The  letters  were  collected  each  day 
by  a  mailman  from  the  sixth  grade 
and  were  turned  over  to  the  sixth  grade 
English  classes  who  spent  many  merry 


S€litttCL  ^€Lm€  t<A  ScfiO^i 

Eleanor  Sherman, 

Union. 

periods  reading  them  and  composing 
answers.  We  hope  they  also  learned 
how  to  write  letters  correctly. 

A  member  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  generously  loaned  us  his 
Santa  Claus  costume,  unfilled  of  course. 
The  cheapest  and  most  plentiful  filler 
we  could  think  of  was  newspapers,  but 
the  main  problem  was  avoiding  a 
lumpy  appearance.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  sheer  persistence  on  the 
part  of  the  art  students  who  worked 
on  the  figure.  A  member  of  the  sixth 
grade  drew  and  colored  Santa’s  face. 
A  clothes-tree  was  used  as  a  prop  on 
which  to  hang  our  Santa.  One  student 
brought  to  school  an  old  wooden  mail¬ 
box,  and  another  student  painted  it  a 
bright  green,  with  “MAIL”  in  white 
letters  across  the  front  of  it.  The  fig¬ 
ure  was  completed  and  in  place  in 
less  than  one  day.  The  joy  it  brought 
to  our  school  in  both  the  upper  and 
lower  grades  made  it  seem  like  a  very 
worthwhile  project  and  one  certainly 
worth  repeating. 
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The  College  of  South  Jersey 

As  Part  of  State  University 

By  CHARLES  L.  MAURER 

Dean  Emeritus 


Sooth  Jersey’s  Ednrational  Landmark  Beromes  Part  of  the  State  University 


ON  July  1,  1950,  the  College  of  South 
Jersey  was  merged  with  Rutgers 
University,  the  State  University  of 
New  Jersey.  The  Wallace-Hannold  Bill 
providing  for  the  merger  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  two  graduates  of  the  college. 

“This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,”  said  Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
when  he  signed  the  bill.  "The  State 
University  has  now  a  new  opportunity 
to  provide  collegiate  and  professional 
training  for  the  boys  and  girls  living 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.” 

“Educational  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  living  in  the 
southern  counties  of  the  State.”  said 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier,  President  of 
the  University,  “will  be  substantially 
improved  and  enlarged  as  a  result  of 
the  merger.” 

Founded  as  Law  iSchool 

The  College  of  South  Jersey  was 
founded  in  1926  as  the  South  Jersey 
Law  School  under  the  leadership  of 
Arthur  E.  Armitage,  President  of  the 
College.  The  two-year  pre-legal  de¬ 
partment  was  established  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  day  division  of  the 
College  was  opened  in  September, 
1932.  In  1937  the  College  was  char¬ 
tered  as  a  Junior  College.  The  South 
Jersey  Law  School  then  I)ecame  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  College. 

Small  classes  made  individual  in¬ 
struction  possible,  thereby  developing 
close  and  friendly  relations  between 
students,  and  friendly  relations  between 
students  and  faculty  members.  Ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  graduates  have 


transferred  successfully  to  more  than 
one  hundred  colleges  and  universities, 
and  professional  schools. 

Operating  costs  today  are  creating  a 
real  financial  problem  for  all  colleges. 
Increasing  costs  are  limiting  the  growth 
and  proper  development.  Endowments 
are  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of 
colleges,  50  of  them  having  two-thirds 
of  the  total  endowment.  Colleges  can¬ 
not  raise  tuition  indefinitely  to  meet 
rising  costs.  The  total  cost  today  for 
a  degree  is  upward  from  $6,000.  This 
means  that  private  colleges  are  closed 
to  a  large  proportion  of  our  young 
jjeople  who  should  go  to  college. 

The  present  cost  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  makes  it  imperative  for  more  and 
more  students  to  attend  colleges  near 
their  homes.  The  establishment  of 
units  in  convenient  centers  by  the 
State  University  or  merging  existing 
facilities  w  ill  aid  substantially  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  higher  education 
in  this  State.  It  makes  available  the 
facilities  of  the  State  University  to 
thousands  of  young  people  in  their 
home  communities  who  for  financial 
or  other  reasons  would  be  denied  a 
college  education. 

W.  Layton  Hall  Is  Dean 

As  a  unit  of  the  State  University, 
the  College  of  South  Jersey  still  has 
the  advantages  of  a  small  college  and 
at  the  same  time  many  advantages  of 
the  University  such  as  accreditation, 
prestige,  and  an  extended  curriculum. 
W.  Layton  Hall,  formerly  associated 
with  Rutgers  University  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Newark, 
has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 


lege.  The  Law  School  is  a  division  of 
the  Law  School  at  Newark.  Edward 
L.  Platt,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  is  director  of  the  South  Jersey 
Division. 

A  third  year  has  been  added  to  the 
former  two-year,  or  Junior  College 
curriculum.  The  fourth  year  leading 
to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
three  major  fields,  the  humanities,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences, 
will  be  offered  next  year  if  the  demand 
warrants  it  Evening  courses,  leading 
to  ^e  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
Bachelor  of  Science,  are  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  Collie. 
J.  Dudley  Hill  is  Director  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Division. 

500  Are  Enrolled 

'i'he  College  has  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  500  students.  The  phys¬ 
ical  equipment  comprises  five  build¬ 
ings  valued  upwards  of  $300,000. 
Among  these  is  the  new  School  of 
Law  building.  The  law  library,  for  its 
size,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
adequate  in  the  country. 

The  College  of  South  Jersey  has 
served  the  needs  of  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  during  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  in  day  and  evening 
classes,  who  could  not  have  gone  away 
from  home  to  attend  college.  The 
merger,  making  possible  an  expanded 
program,  marks  a  new  era  for  higher 
education  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  It 
brings  to  fruition  what  the  founders 
had  envisioned  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  to  which  end  the  administration 
and  faculty  have  devoted  their  time 
and  energy. 

Now  as  a  part  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  College  contributes  its  strengdi 
and  good  will  to  one  of  our  oldest  and 
respected  educational  institutions.  Rut¬ 
gers  has  assumed  the  responsibility  to 
build  upon  a  strong  academic  founda¬ 
tion  a  major  educational  institution. 
The  work  has  already  begun.  The  li¬ 
brary  has  been  expanded  and  is  housed 
in  an  enlarged  building;  the  facilities 
of  the  chemical  and  biological  labora¬ 
tories  have  been  increased;  additional 
offices  and  class-rooms  have  been 
added;  the  extra-curricular  activities 
have  been  broadened  and  strength¬ 
ened.  The  College  will  remain  South 
Jersey’s  educational  landmark,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  State  University  it  will 
serve  the  community  with  greater  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 
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Some  things  we  us  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBHSSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


Human  Being:  Teachers  in  many 
communities  have  difficulty  in  getting 
over  to  their  public  the  essential 
humaneness  of  their  instructional  task, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  guiding  func¬ 
tion  they  perform  with  young  persons. 
One  school  district,  confronted  with 
this  problem,  conducted  its  own  “Best 
Teacher  of  1950*’  campaign,  asking  all 
pupils  to  write  compositions  nominat¬ 
ing  their  “best”  teacher  and  defending 
their  selection  on  the  basis  of  the  effects 
that  teacher  had  made  on  their  lives. 
Since  the  compositions  were  written 
near  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
pupils  were  asked  to  exclude  from  their 
nominations  their  current  teachers. 
Through  a  polling  technique,  the 
schools  found  that  the  public’s  attitude 
was  more  affected  by  the  published 
analytical  pupil  compositions  than  by 
any  other  previously  attempted  public 
relations  device — and  in  addition  the 
composition  writing  had  solid  educa¬ 
tional  values. 

Have  yon  ever  plumbed  pupils  to  dis- 
rover  qualities  and  techniques  which 
they  have  found  helpful  and  effective 
in  other  teachers?  Do  yon  think  pupils, 
the  recipients  of  the  educational  process, 
would  have  valid  reactions  conceminf 
the  procedures  and  practices  they  have 
encountered?  Do  yon  think  that  pupil 
compositions  on  their  ‘‘best’*  previous 
teachers  would  produce  suggestions 
valuable  to  teachers  themselves?  Do 
yon  think  parents  would  understand 
better  the  wholesome  guidance  teachers 
give,  if  they  could  read  what  the  pupils 
themselves  have  appreciated  so  sincerely? 
Is  it  worth  a  try? 

A  Check  for  Yourself:  During 
the  past  five  years  annual  appraisal 
surveys  have  b^n  made  of  high  school 
graduates  in  office  occupations  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  In  the  typical  class,  the  survey 
revealed.  4  of  the  pupils  were  rated  as 
outstanding  by  their  employers,  15 
above  average,  8  satisfactory,  and  less 
than  one  was  rated  unsatisfactory.  Em¬ 
ployers  rated  the  graduates  in  several 
categories  of  characteristics.  In  atti¬ 
tude.  dependability,  manners,  and 
personal  appearance  the  majority  were 
rated  excellent.  They  were  rated  lowest 
in  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  The 
most  serious  academic  weakness  was  in 
spelling.  The  greatest  improvement 
over  the  best  five  years,  as  evidenced 
in  the  ratings,  occurred  in  personal 
traits. 

How  do  the  commercial  graduaten  of 
your  school  rate,  according  to  their 
employers?  Do  you  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  your  job? 

Honesty  in  Examinations:  If  an 
opinion  survey  conducted  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  has'  any  au¬ 
thenticity  uti  the  public  school  level, 
cheating  iti  tests  is  tiiore  wide-spread 
than  faculty  members  seem  to  realize. 


When  instructors  were  asked  how  many 
students^out  of  100  would  take  notes 
into  an  examination  hoping  to  use 
them,  they  estimated  the  number  to  be 
10.  The  students  guessed  25.  The  in¬ 
structors  believed  14  per  cent  would 
open  their  books  if  the  instructor  left 
the  room.  The  students  believed  the 
percentage  would  be  30.  In  a  particular 
quarter-term  25  per  cent  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  saw  at  least  one  person  cheating; 


68  per  cent  of  the  students  observed 
cheating  in  one  form  or  another  during 
the  same  term. 

Do  you  keep  abreast  with  pupil  opinion 
regarding  such  matters  as  cheating?  Do 
yon  know  whether  it  is  changing,  and  in 
what  directions  the  change  is  occarring? 
Do  yon  know  whether  pnpils  feel  that 
sometimes  marks  are  unfairly  obtained 
in  your  room?  Does  yonr  facnity  have 
established  policies  regarding  the  han¬ 
dling  of  cheating  offenses? 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find 
helpful  and  interesting 


Might  be  a  money-raising  idea,  too 


Following  are  directions— 

How  to  Make  an  Attractive  Wastebasket^ 
from  popcorn  or  potato  chip  can 

BY  PATTY  SUE  LOCKHART,  AGE  9.  FIFTH  GRADE 


First  ask  your  mother  for  old  pop¬ 
corn  or  potato  chip  can. 

Then,  sandpaper  this  can  SO  it  will 
be  easier  to  paint  on. 

Next,  get  some  white  paint  and 

paint  until  you  can’t  see  any  print¬ 
ing  at  all  on  the  can. 

When'  the  paint  has  dried,  cut  out 

a  picture  from  a  magazine  and 
paste  on.  Or  draw  a  picture  your¬ 
self.  Or  use  a  decal. 

Now  you  have  a  gift.  Or  your 
school  or  room  can  make  waste¬ 
baskets  to  help  raise  money. 


If  you  use  decals  on  your  IVastebasiet,  they 
don't  cost  much.  Lots  of  designs,  too. 


Use  your  Wastebasiet  in  your 
bedroom,  give  it  avcay  or  sell  it. 


A  delicious  treat  everyone  enjoys  and  so  wholesome  and  satisfying  lor 

youngsters  without  filling  them  up  and  spoiling  their  appetites  is  _ '  ' 

refreshing,  inexpensive  WRIGIEY'S  SPEARMINT  GUM.  1 -  1  ***^*9\^ 

Besides,  the  pleasant,  long-lasting  chewing  pleasure  A 
helps  keep  young  teeth  bright.  Try  it. 
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NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Jenoy  Collova 
Margate  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Helm 
Tchrs.  Assn,  of  Pleasant- 
vHle 

Florence  E.  Dewey 
Bogota  Teachers  Assn. 

Selwyn  Greenzeig 
Dumont  Education  Assn. 

Ernest  Siegel  • 

Fair  Lawn  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Nielson 
Lyndhurst  Tchrs.  Assn. 

George  F.  R.  Buletza 
Paramus  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Leo  M.  McHale 
Ridgefield  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Judith  Meyer* 

Wallingten  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Jane  Trulllnger 
Wood-Ridge  Education 
Assn. 

Taylor  Kirby 

Burlington  Co.  Education 
Assn. 

Taylor  R.  Kirby* 

Palmyra  Education  Assn. 

August  W.  Muller 
Camden  Co.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Hazel  Sndth 

Gloucester  Twp.  Teachers 
Assn. 

John  Shuman 
Haddonfield  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  LaVerne  K.  Mahony 
Lower  Camden  County 
Regional  H.  S.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

A.  Marie  Fath  * 

Wildwood  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  McW.  Chester 
Essex  Co.  Education  Assn. 

Helen  Elliott 
Glassboro  Tchrs.  Assn. 


Writes  Monograph 
On  Navaho  Ideas 

Dr.  Flora  L.  Bailey,  super¬ 
visor  of  physical  education  in 
South  Orange-Maplewood, 
ranges  from  children’s  books 
to  scholarly  endeavor.  In 
October  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archeology  and 
Ethnology  at  Harvard  pub¬ 
lished  her  scientific  mono¬ 
graph,  “Some  Sex  Beliefs  and 
Practices  in  a  Navaho  Com¬ 
munity.” 

This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  reports  being  pub¬ 
lished  about  an  isolated 
Navaho  community  by  a 
group  of  scientists  working 
together  on  a  long  term  re¬ 
search  project.  When  the 
series  is  complete  it  will  form 
one  of  the  most  detailed 
sociological  studies  ever  made 
of  a  prindtive  group. 

Dr.  Bailey  is  the  author  of 
two  previous  books,  “Summer 
at  Yellow  Singer’s”  and  “Be¬ 
tween  the  Four  Mountains.” 
Both  are  for  the  10-14  year 
old  group,  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan.  Although  they  are 
fiction  both  contain  a  wealth 
of  accurate  Information  on 
contemporary  Navaho  Indian 
life  in  the  southwest. 


Ber 


Victor  P.  Bohsen 
Swedesboro  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  James  Mehorter 
Westville  Tchrs.  Assn. 

G.  Ruth  Hagan 
The  Tchrs.  Assn,  of 
Jersey  City 

John  D.  Naughright 
Tchrs.  Assn,  of  High  Bridge 

Mrs.  Louise  Massey 
Lambertvllle  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Huff 
Readington  Twp.  Tchrs. 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Marie  D.  Boan 
Ewing  Twp.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Benjamin  Shapiro 
Middlesex  Co.  Vocational 
Teachers  Assn. 

Joseph  Flynn 
Jamesburg  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Carolyn  Haney 
Howell  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Frank  Woods 
Keyport  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Henry  Phoenix 
Manasquan  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Everett  C.  Curry  * 

Middletown  'Twp.  Tchrs. 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  MacGregor 
Upper  Freehold  Twp. 
Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  M.  Louise  Randel 
Morris  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Joseph  Romano 
Wharton  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Sauerbrunn 
Lakewood  Education  Assn. 

Christopher  Peterson 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Teachers  Assn. 

Marion  Leonhard 
North  Haledon  Tchrs.  Assn. 

William  B.  White 
Paterson  Principals  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ina  A.  Minor 
Wayne  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Mrs.  LJliian  Hollander  * 
Manville  Tchrs.  As.sn. 

Mrs.  Emma  Gregson 
Stanhope  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Nora  McDonough 
Clark  Twp.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Nechwort 
Scotch  Plains  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Harry  W.  Webber,  Jr. 
Warren  Co.  Education 
Assn. 

Leon  A.  Fisher 
Oxford  Tchrs.  Assn. 

*  Re-elected. 


Fire  Prevention 
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Pick  Norfolk  Principal 
To  Succeed  Valentine 


James  Edward  Segear  will 
become  principal  of  the 
Manual  Training  and  Indus¬ 
trial  School  at  Bordentown 
about  February  1.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  State  Boiird 
of  Education  at  its  November 
meeting.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
William  R.  Valentine,  who  re¬ 
tired  October  1. 


At  its  November  meeting 
the  State  Board  of  Education 
approved  a  budget  of  $15,344,- 
986  for  Rutgers  University, 
‘as  representing  a  desiral^ 
program  of  education.”  That 
budget  would  involve  a  State 
appropriation  of  $6,916,270. 


Until  Mr.  Segear  takes 
charge,  Percival  B.  Hunt  is 
Acting  Principal. 

Mr.  Segear  is  principal  of 
the  Maggie  L.  Walker  High 
School  of  Richmond,  Va.  This 
a  comprehensive  high 
school  offering  college  pre¬ 
paratory,  general  and  voca¬ 
tional  curricula,  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  1,350  pupils.  He 
has  had  broad  experience 
in  industrial  arts  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  has  done 
pioneer  work  in  developing  a 
social  adjustment  program. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Virginia 
State  College,  with  an  M.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Segear,  also  a  holder 
of  a  Penn  degree,  will  be  dean 
of  girls  at  the  Bordentown 
school. 


Science  Teachers 
Meet  At  Glassboro 


“Our  experience  in  Ridge¬ 
wood  has  proven  that  school 
children  provide  a  most  fertile 
field  to  carry  the  gospel  of 
fire  prevention  into  the  aver¬ 
age  home.”  Thus  writes  the 
chairman  of  Ridgewood’s  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  as  a 
preface  to  a  teachers’  manual 
on  the  “Ridgewood  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Program.”  It  was 
prepared  by  Samuel  Maggio. 
It  is  a  very  complete  manual, 
with  pictures,  sources  of  ma¬ 
terial,  etc.,  and  should  be  use¬ 
ful  in  most  communities. 


Teacher  Veterans 


Pick  County  Heads 


The  New  Jersey  Teacher- 
Veterans  As.soclatlon  have 
completed  county-wide  or¬ 
ganizations  in  each  of  New 
Jersey’s  21  counties.  Chair¬ 
men  of  these  organization! 
are  as  follows: 


Atlantic.  Frank  Bates; 
Bergen,  Aaron  MacCoon; 
Burlington,  Paul  H.  Isenburg; 
Camden,  Harry  Miller  and 
Ralph  J.  Smith;  Cape  May, 
Herman  S.  Gulick. 


Cumberland,  Carl  P.  Gray; 
Essex,  J.  R.  Mason;  Hudson, 
J.  F.  Pryor  and  J.  W.  'Tyn*: 
Hunterdon,  Margaret  N. 
Gray;  Mercer.  Patrick  C. 
Bush. 


Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  will  be  host  to  the 
Eastern  States  Conference  on 
Education  of  Teachers  of 
Science  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Conference’s  Spring  Convoca¬ 
tion.  The  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  President  Edgar  F. 
Bunce  and  accepted  for  the 
Conference  by  Dr.  S.  R. 
Powers  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Instructors  and  administra¬ 
tors  representing  forty  teach¬ 
er-education  institutions  in 
nine  states  will  assemble  on 
the  South  Jersey  campus 
from  March  29  through  31, 
1951. 

The  Conference  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  by  Dr.  George  W, 
Haupt,  Professor  of  Science 
at  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College. 


Middlesex.  Joseph  Marra; 
Monmouth,  M.  Frank  Snler- 
son;  Morris,  Daniel  Sinclair; 
Ocean.  H.  R.  Price;  Pas.saic. 
G.  R.  Fitzpatrick;  Salem,  Ed¬ 
ward  Garigues;  Sussex,  W.  R 
Mullen,  and  Union,  Clifton  J 
Hopf. 


Formed  Five  Tears  Ago 


Ni 


Mi 


The  Teacher-Veterans  were 
organized  five  years  ago.  and 
enroll  some  2,000  teachen 
who  are  also  veterans  of  one 
or  both  of  the  world  wars 
It  tries  to  focus  attention  on 
the  problems  of  such  veteram, 
including  tenure  and  retire¬ 
ment,  and  credit  for  armed 
forces  service.  It  also  takes  a 
personal  Interest  in  veterans’ 
problems  and  tries  to  provide 
them  with  information 
promptly. 

The  county  chairmen  listed 
above  serve  as  an  executive 
committee,  and  will  enroD 
any  teacher-veterans  desirins 
to  join  the  organization 
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Bergen  Stages 
Tax  Discussion 

Bergen  County’s  Communi¬ 
ty  Discussions  Committee 
started  its  year  in  October 
with  a  dinner  and  discussion 
meeting  which  drew  teachers 
from  all  over  the  county.  A 
panel  of  James  McGrew  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harry 
Kranz  of  the  C.I.O.,  and 
Leonard  E.  Best  presented 
\’arying  points  of  view  on 
taxation.  The  editor  of  the 
REIVIEW  “moderated”  the 
discussion. 

Bernadine  Delvin  and 
William  Risser  were  chair¬ 
men,  with  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Coyle 
in  charge  of  the  dinner  ar¬ 
rangements.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Miller,  State  CD  chairman; 
Roy  R.  Zimmerman,  county 
superintendent,  and  Mrs. 
Florence  H.  Price,  NJEA 
president. 

The  Bergen  County  dinner 
was  the  springboard  for 
series  of  local  discussions, 
many  on  the  taxation  theme. 
The  county  is  organized  for 
such  a  program  with  regional 
and  local  discussion  chairmen. 


Nutley 


Studies 

Local  Tax  Facts 

'The  citizens  of  Nutley  are 
^ing  to  find  what  the  real 
situation  is  regarding  taxes. 

Nutley  this  year  is  demon¬ 
strating  how  to  organize  local 
tax  discussion.  A  committee 
representing  virtually  every 
organization  in  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Doele.  At  a  recent 
meeting  it  had  Assembly 
woman  Grace  M.  Freeman, 
Abram  Vermeulen,  assist 
ant  state  budget  director,  and 
Leonard  E.  Best  to  discuss 
the  tax  problem  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  State  aid  for 
education.  A  December  meet¬ 
ing  is  now  being  planned, 
with  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  for  getting  tax  facts  to 
all  the  people  of  Nutley. 


Adult  Group  Has 
Leadership  Guide 

The  Leadership  Training 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  has  completed  a  hand¬ 
book  entitled  “A  Guide  for 
Personnel  and  Course  Goals.” 
It  is  concerned  with  the  type 
of  personnel  responsible  for 
providing  adult  education,  and 
the  course  goals  In  such  edu¬ 
cation. 

Training,  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  class  management,  and 
social  service  as  they  relate 
to  instructors  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion  are  considered,  along 
with  the  responsibilities  and 
personal  qualities  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  committee  feels 
that  adult  curricula  should 
fulfill  community  needs,  en¬ 
rich  the  life  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  help  reduce  illiteracy,  im¬ 
prove  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  adults,  and  provide 
for  participation  in  communi¬ 
ty  affairs. 

The  conunittee  included 
Aaron  DeKosky,  Camden; 
John  Egan,  North  Bergen; 
Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  Passaic; 
Burt  Johnson,  Tenafly;  Alice 
Marra,  Jersey  City;  Marie 
Maurel,  Plainfield;  Vincent 
McGulnness,  West  New  York; 
Constance  P.  Nichols,  Jersey 
City,  chairman;  Ralph  A. 
Shea,  Jersey  City,  and  Vincent 
Thompson,  Paterson. 

The  handbook  is  free  to 
AAE  members;  15<  to  others. 


Owns  Hotel 

The  National  Education 
Association  has  purchased  the 
Hotel  Martinique  at  1211 
16th  St.  NW  in  Washington, 
adjoining  the  NEA  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  Research  Division 
will  occupy  one  floor  of  the 
hotel  at  present,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  operated  as 
a  hotel.  NEA  members  will 
receive  a  10  per  cent  discount 
in  room  rates.  Make  reserva¬ 
tions  in  advance. 


North  of  the  Bonlor 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  As¬ 
sociation  has  Just  revised  its 
dues — on  a  scale  that  would 
cause  heart-failure  to  many 
American  teachers.  Dues  are 
scaled  according  to  salary. 
Teachers  below  $1500  a  year 
pay  $1.25  a  month,  or  $15  a 
year.  On  a  salary  of  $3500, 
the  Alberta  teacher  pays 
twice  that.  On  salaries  of 
$5,000  and  over,  dues  are  $3.25 
a  month  or  $39  a  year.  The 
Alberta  AsMciation  exists 
under  a  iaw  known  as  The 
Teaching  Profession  Act,  and 
membership  (at  the  above 
dues)  is  compulsory  for  all 
Alberta  teachers. 


Holland  Teacher 
Visits  In  State 

New  Jersey  is  having  a 
visiting  educator  from  Hol¬ 
land.  He  is  John  J.  Van  Bree, 
and  he  will  be  in  the  State 
schools  the  greater  part  of  his 
stay  in  this  country. 

His  itinerary  is  being 
planned  by  Maude  Siess  of 
New  Brunswick.  For  the 
month  of  November  most  of 
his  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
schools  of  New  Brunswick, 
Elizabeth,  and  Trenton. 

Mr.  Van  Bree  is  in  the 
United  States  as  a  guest  of 
the  Overseas  Teacher  Fund. 
He  is  a  high  school  teacher  in 
Holland,  but  very  familiair 
with  and  interest^  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education. 


Mary  Lorah  represented 
the  Verona  schools  to  receive 
a  citation  from  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  citation  grew  out  of  a 
series  of  projects  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  zeal  for  democ¬ 
racy. 

•  •  • 

The  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Department  Heads 
of  New  Jersey  is  observing 
its  25th  anniversary  this  year. 
Marian  N.  Race  of  Pass^c  is 
president. 

•  •  • 

Violet  Johnson  of  Elizabeth 
conducted  the  chorus  last 
summer  for  The  American 
Institute  of  Music  Education 
at  its  annuai  choral  and  in¬ 
strumental  festival. 

«  •  • 

Among  the  “new  faces”  this 
year  at  Lower  Camden  Coun¬ 
ty  Regional  High  School  are 
Lamond  Smith  (mathemat¬ 
ics);  Mrs.  Corinne  Smith 
(English);  James  Talarico 
(business  education);  Mrs. 
Gail  de  Vega-Gomez  (foreign 
languages);  Alex  Kropinicki 
(English);  Mary  Ellen  LaDow 
(librarian);  William  Losey 
(business  education);  and 
Alex  Pulianas  (business  edu¬ 
cation). 

•  *  • 

Tempie  University’s  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic  will  be  held  from 
January  29,  1951,  to  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  The  theme  will  be 
Systematic  Instruction  in 
Reading. 

*  •  * 

Millburn  teachers  are  now 
publishing,  in  mimeographed 
form.  The  Militea  News. 

I  Editors  are  Bettie  Houlette 
and  Henrietta  Birmingham. 
An  interesting  feature  is  a 
letter  from  Highland  Park, 
Ill.,  teachers;  Millburn’s  new 
superintendent,  Lester  Ball, 
came  from  there. 

«  •  • 

H.  Richard  Price  of  Lake- 
wood,  member  of  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee,  has 
been  made  principal  of  the 
Ella  G.  CHarke  elementary 
school  there.  Mr.  Price, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
high  school,  succeeds  William 
L.  Apetz,  Jr.,  now  with  the 
Air  Force. 


Technology  for  six  weeks 
this  summer  on  a  fellowship 
from  Westinghouse  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation. 

•  *  • 

Foster  C.  Grossnickle  of 
Jersey  City  STC  contributed 
“How  a  Parent  Should  Look 
at  Arithmetic”  to  the  October 
issue  of  the  National  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principal. 

•  •  • 

Fred  Raubinger,  Ridgewood 
supervising  principal,  con¬ 
tributed  the  first  of  an  im¬ 
portant  series  of  articles  by 
the  Committee  of  Fourteen 
to  the  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council  Exchange.  Mr. 
Raubinger  discussed  "Why 
Public  Education?” 

*  *  * 

David  E.  Weingast  of  New¬ 
ark’s  East  Side  was  the  writer 
of  “Walter  Lippmann:  A 
Content  Analysis”  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  issue  of  the  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly. 

•  •  • 

Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  deputy 
superintendent  in  Passaic, 
wrote  “Seven  Ways  of  Pre¬ 
venting  Drop-Outs  in  the 
High  Schools”  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Nation’s  Schools.  In 
School  Executive  Leonard  E. 
Best  of  Summit  discussed  "In¬ 
centive  Pay  for  Better  Teach¬ 
ing”,  while  Mowat  O.  Fraser 
of  Montclair  STC  reviewed 
the  career  of  Edgar  M.  Finck 
of  Toms  River. 

•  •  • 

W.  Edward  Young  of  Field¬ 
ing  School  is  editor  of  the 
Newsletter  being  issued  by 
the  schools  of  South  Orange- 
Maplewood. 

*  •  • 

Maitland  P.  Simmons  of 
Irvington  wrote  “Creative  Ac¬ 
tivity  in  Science”  for  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Science 
Review. 

•  *  • 

Recent  issues  of  School  Ac¬ 
tivities  featured  articles  by 
Harold  Hainfeld  of  Union  City 
(School-Made  Movies),  and 
Verna  B.  Jovan  of  Bloomfield 
(Assembly  Programs).  Mr. 
Hainfeld  also  contributed 
"School  Made  Teacher  Aids 
for  Vocational  Education  and 
Guidance  Programs”  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education. 


Nichola.s  DeVita  will  again 
head  the  Sussex  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The 
annual  election  was  held  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  conjunction  with  the 
Su.ssex  County  Teachers  In¬ 
stitute.  Other  officers  are 
Thomas  Tayior,  Evelyn  Enge- 
mann,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Horne, 
and  Bernard  Smith. 


John  8.  Garharini  of  Emer¬ 
son  High  Schooi  attended 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 


Mildred  O.  Burrows  of 
Ridgefield  Park  wrote  on 
"Art  and  Its  Place  in  Edu¬ 
cation”  for  Everyday  Art. 

«  «  • 

Joseph  T.  Donwreld  has 
been  having  a  one-man  art 
show  at  the  Contemporary 
Art  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 
The  show  included  oil  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculpture.  Mr. 
Domareki,  a  teacher  in  South 
Orange,  has  been  represented 
in  nine  different  exhibitions 
during  the  past  year. 
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Yearbooks  on  Health 


Mental  Hygiene’s 
Preventive  Role 
Merits  Priority 

Featuring  Mental  Health  In  Our 
Schools.  1950  Year  Book — Association 
for  Supervision  &  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment.  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Price  $3.00. 

Yesterday,  the  purposes  of  mental 
hygiene  were  largely  curative.  It 
would  correct  abnormal  behavior; 
change  attitudes,  whose  issues  were 
neuroticism.  and  stay  the  conflicts  that 
menace  social  conduct.  Later  mental 
hygiene  became  preventive.  It  treated 
maturing  adults.  Its  tested  wisdoms 
taught  beneficent  behavior  patterns; 
their  consequences  were  commonly 
serenity  of  person  and  adjustment  to 
the  requirements  of  a  complicated 
social  structure. 

Today  preventive  mental  hygiene  is 
an  expanded  vista  of  enlightenment. 
In  a  world  of  elusive  and  intangible 
childhood,  it  observes  and  searches. 
Its  search  nets  principle  and  technique 
which  can  nurture  fretful  young  lives 
into  normal  and  healthily  integrated 
ones.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  is 
guidance  for  the  child’s  mind;  sharp¬ 
ened  sensitivity  to  an  awareness  of 
varied  racial,  economic,  and  tempera¬ 
mental  origins.  It  proposes  clear-cut 
suggestions  for  the  integration  of  mind, 
emotion  and  conduct  into  a  splendor 
of  wholesome  maturity. 

The  teacher,  whose  valuation  of  her 
career  is  more  than  security;  whose 
ambition  is  to  integrate  thought, 
emotion  and  action  in  her  charges 
into  quality  of  life  and  worthiness  of 
citizenship,  should  sharpen  awareness 
of  the  possibilities  of  her  career  and 
distill  new  enlightenments  out  of  these 
pages.  The  text  has  worth  and  vitality. 
It  contributes  vitally  to  the  finest  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Ruef, 
Jersey  Citv  STC. 


Principals  Show 
School’s  Concern 
With  Whole  Child 

Heaiin  In  The  Elementar>'  School. 
Twenty-ninth  Yearbook,  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals  Na¬ 
tional  Education  A.s.sociation.  283 
pages.  Price  $3.00. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Yearbook  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  addition  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  long  list  of  educational  con¬ 
tributions.  Each  chapter  contains  a 


wealth  of  ideas  important  to  the  health 
program  of  elementary  school  children. 
The  topics  embrace  physical,  emotional 
and  mental  health  and  social  well¬ 
being.  Unlike  many  approaches  to  the 
health  problem,  it  focuses  its  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  whole  child.  The 
Yearbook  recognizes  health  as  being  a 
joint  responsibility  of  the  school  and 
community  and  outlines  the  way  that 
these  agencies  cooperate  in  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country.  More  and 
more  educators  are  placing  proper 
emphasis  upon  the  emotional  stability 
and  well-being  of  our  children  in  the 
total  health  program.  \ 

The  chapter  on  Educatioii  of  the 
Handicapped  gives  unusually  fine 
suggestions  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
such  children  in  the  regular  classroom. 
It  is  a  good  supplement  to  the  New 


Jersey  School  Bulletin  No.  12,  ‘*1^ 
Qassroom  Teacher  Can  Help  ih 
Handicapped  Child*’. 

Perhaps  because  of  its  controvenU 
nature,  the  report  of  human  repis 
duction  in  the  total  health  picture  wa 
very  sketchily  done;  however,  oet 
reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  de 
film,  “Human  Growth”,  at  the  sizd 
grade  level.  There  are  a  few  school 
which  are  doing  a  fine  job  of  meetia| 
this  problem  in  the  primary  grades  hj 
keeping  it  within  die  framework 
family  living.  I  wish  that  repoiti 
from  these  schools  might  have  bea 
included  in  the  Yearbook. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  read  of  th 
work  being  done  by  schools  and  com¬ 
munities  which  have  nothing  but  da 
barest  of  essentials  upon  which  to 
build.  It  was  forcefully  brought  hom 
that  plenty  of  hard  worb,,  cooperation 
and  a  little  ingenuity  can  overcome  i 
multitude  of  obstacles. 

Chester  R.  Stroup, 

Princeton. 


Can  We  Teach  Religion? 


The  Blind  Spot  In  American  Education. 

Clyde  Lemont  Hay.  Macmillan.  110 

pp.  $2.00. 

In  this  treatise  the  author  points  to 
our  indifference  to  the  religious  illiter¬ 
acy  among  our  school  children  as  the 
“blind  spot”  in  education  and  urges 
the  public  schools  to  accept  increased 
responsibility  for  the  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  training  of  their  students. 

He  presents  a  recent  Christian 
Herald  report  to  prove  that  only  53% 
of  our  population  are  church  members, 
and  FBI  statistics  to  show  that  this 
percentage  has  not  been  suflicient  to 
combat  the  increase  in  crime.  He 
traces  the  close  association,  through 
the  ages,  between  religion  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  quotes  widely  to  demonstrate 
that  the  law  prohibits  the  teaching  of 
sectarianism,  not  the  teaching  of 
religion,  in  the  public  schools. 

Although  Mr.  Hay  spent  twenty 
years  on  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School 
Department,  nowhere  does  he  give  us 
the  lens  that  affords  a  practical  cor¬ 
rection  for  this  so-called  lack  of  vision. 
He  does  offer  the  American  Council 
on  Education’s  suggestion  that  English. 
Social  Studies  and  similar  courses 
m’ght  well  incorporate  the  teaching  of 
“the  faiths  men  live  by.”  He  also 
quotes  from  the  NEA  report  which 
clarifies  the  difference  between  the 
teaching  about  religion  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sectarian  doctrines.  But  the 
general  impression  left  with  the  reader 
is  that  Mr.  Hay’s  prescription  would 
call  for  more  than  teaching  about 
religion. 

School  board  meml»ers,  administra¬ 


tors  and  department  heads  will  find  it 
interesting  to  weigh  this  book  agaimt 
the  complete  NEA  report  on  “nit 
Status  of  Religious  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools”  (1949),  the  American 
Council  on  Education  issue  concen- 
ing  “The  Relation  of  Religion  to  PuUk 
Education”  (1947),  and  the  answer  to 
the  question  on  religion  in  the  Roper 
Survey  in  Life  Magazine  for  October 
16,  1950. 

R.  F. 


Warm  Documentary 

Your  Son  and  Mine.  Aramais  Hovsepiaa. 

Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  205  pp.  ^50 

Back  in  the  days  when  our  wan 
kept  themselves  a  generation  or  w 
apart,  it  was  possible  to  document  ow 
before  the  next  one  started.  Your  Son 
and  Mine  is  a  World  War  II  docu¬ 
mentary,  yet  as  timely  as  the  lated 
mail  from  Korea.  It  is  the  human 
record  of  a  family  tom  apart  by  war. 
save  for  the  slender  thread  of  the  Amy 
Postoffice.  Those  who  would  see  in 
this  account  of  a  family’s  correspond¬ 
ence  only  an  exercise  in  pathos  haw 
not  seen  the  struggles  of  youth  seekinf 
the  independence  of  manhood,  as  dv 
teacher  is  privileged  to  do,  nor  fek 
the  misgivings  and  anxieties  whick 
parents  are  forced  to  do. 

The  book  shares  much  of  the  G1 
authenticity  of  Ernie  Pyle,  warmed  by 
a  sensitiveness  reminiscent  of  Saroy¬ 
an’s  Human  Comedy. 

Edward  Glaspey, 
Haddon  Heights. 
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W  THE  STECK  COMPANY 


•  Publiihers 


AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


nwt  Art  of  TeacfaiiiK.  Gilbert  Highel. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  282  pp.  $3.50. 

Teachers,  once  they  are  certificated, 
are  too  prone  to  disregard  books  on 
pedagogy,  but  “The  Art  of  Teaching” 
is  no  cut-and-dried  book  written  in 
pedagese,  on  the  latest  educational  fad 
in  Hokum  Center.  It  is  a  distinctly 
readable  and  lively  exposition  on  teach¬ 
ing,  written  by  one  whose  teaching 
and  extra-classroom  experiences  would 
justify  the  pronouncing  of  dicta.  This 
book  can  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  by  the  layman,  too,  since  each 
person.  Mr.  Highet  points  out,  is  a 
teacher  to  everyone  with  whom  he 
comes  into  contact. 

Mr.  Highet  disclaims  teaching  as  a 
science,  since  individuals,  not  per¬ 
centages,  are  involved,  personal  re¬ 
lationship  and  emotions,  all  of  which 
are  still  beyond  the  realm  of  science. 

He  lists  a  good  teacher’s  qualifications  be  an  “artist  teacher”  of  teachers  and 
and  abilities.  Illustrations  of  teaching  children.  Teachers  will  feel  confidence 
in  ancient  Athens,  in  Galilee,  among  in  her  interesting  conclusions  as  they 
the  Jesuits,  point  up  these  desirable  follow  through  her  scientific  experi- 
traits  and  show  varied  and  successful  ments.  Units  of  work  for  every  grade 
teaching  procedures.  have  been  worked  out  in  detail. 

Ail  agree  that  a  teacher  will  not  Principals  who  wish  to  help  their 
receive  adequate  recompense  in  world-  teachers  grow  will  find  a  pattern  of 
ly  goods,  but  he  does  have  leisure  in  procedure  which  can  be  applied  to 
which  to  exercise  his  mind  (if  he  will) ,  their  own  schools, 
and  satisfaction  in  guiding  the  de-  alert  teachers  who  read  this 

velopment  of  a  pupil’s  mind.  Mr.  book  will  feel  themselves  growing  in 
Highet  states,  “Some  of  the  most  im-  tbeir  understanding  of  child  grov^ 
portant  men  in  history  have  been  from  year  to  year  and  in  their  ability 
teachers.  Many  of  the  biggest  ad-  *o  teach  creatively, 
vances  in  civilization  have  b^n  the  Grace  L.  Stafford, 

chief  work  of  teachers.”  In  moments  Passaic. 


To  Help  Us  Grow 


LEONARD  E.  BEST 

The  State  School  Aid  Commission 
has  been  completed.  Leonard  E.  Best 
of  Summit  is  chairman.  Other  lay 
members  are  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzen- 
bach  of  Princeton,  Mrs.  A.  Virginia 
Adams  of  Vineland,  and  Jacob  Fox  of 
Newark.  Commissioner  John  H.  Boss- 
hart  is  also  a  member. 

Governor  Driscoll  announced  the 
appointments  early  in  November.  The 
Commission  is  expected  to  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  December. 

Previously  appointed  as  Senate  and 
Assembly  members  were  Senators 
David  Van  Alstyne  (Bergen) ;  Anthony 
J.  Cafiero  (Cape  May) ;  James  M. 
Davis,  Jr.,  (Burlington) ;  and  Assem¬ 
blymen  Grace  M.  Freeman  (Essex) ; 
Thomas  J.  Hillery  (Morris) ;  and 
Frederick  H.  Hauser  (Hudson). 

Mr.  Best  is  widely  known  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Summit  Board  of  Education 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Planning  Commission  of  New  Jersey. 
He  is  active  in  the  Federated  Boards  of 
Education.  Mrs.  Katzenbach  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Mrs.  Adams  is  an  elementary  school 
principal,  former  treasurer  of  NJEA, 
and  Republican  county  chairman  in 
Cumberland  County.  Mr.  Fox  is  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Newark  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

In  addition  to  its  major  problem  of 
making  recommendations  regarding  a 
state  school  aid  program,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  also  consider  such  diverse 
problems  as  the  NJEA’s  statewide 
minimum  salary  schedule  proposals, 
the  building  ne^s  of  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  and  dues  in  the  Federated 
Boards  of  Education. 


A  Sensible  Departure 
Mr  the  Traditional 


by  PHILIP  MARSH,  AiteciaU  Profatter  of  English,  Miami  Univorsity,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Covers  every  phase  of  grammar,  but ... 

*  Exciios  vorbioge 

*  Stotos  rulos  and  doflnitions  in  plain  English 

*  Simpliflos  tooching  for  proctkal  laochors 

Specially  desired  for  high  school,  but  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  used  effeaively  in  upper  elementary  grades. 

Just  112  pogos  —  tig  typo  and  big  pogos.  Cloth,  $1.32i  Popor,  68c 


\ 
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Delegates  Take  Steps  Toward  Action 


Three  major  pension  proposals  and 
important  revisions  in  the  NJEA’s 
statewide  minimum  salary  schedule 
aims  were  approved  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly  a^  its  Convention  meeting. 
The  Assembly  heard  reports  from  all 
committees,  and  took  action  upon  their 
recommendations. 

Proposed  pension  legislation  recom¬ 
mend^  by  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  includes  a  substantial  Wost  in 
the  State's  minimum  pension  law,  an 
effort  to  help  members  who  have  more 


SCHOOL 

INVITATIONS 


To  make 

attractive  invitations 
for  Parents’  Day  or  P.T.A., 
fold  a  5"  X  10"  sheet  of  white  construc¬ 
tion  paper.  Draw  and  cut  out  maple  or 
other  leaf.lettinK  the  stem  form  a  |>art  of 
the  fold.  Write  invitation  inside.  Color 
outside  front  and  bark  in 
.\  u  t  u  m  n  shades  with 
“Crayola,”  bearing  <lo\vn 
firmly  to  obtain  deep  rich 
tones. 

“Crayola”  is  the  trade 
name  of  (iold  Medal  Cray¬ 
ons  that  do  not  smudge  or 
Itend,  are  jiermanent  and 
waterproof. 


IINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

BInney  t  Smith  Co.  Rep.  in  New  Jersey  are 
R.  T.  Qemmeil,  Diet.  Mgr.,  J.  J.  Corso 


4 


years  of  service  than  of  credited  mem- 
Itership  in  the  TP&AF,  and  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  have 
never  joined  the  Fund. 

PENSION  PROPOSALS 


The  Assembly  approved  legislation 
that  would  boost  the  present  minimum 
pension  from  $400  to  $800.  This 
would  be  supplemented  by  whatever 
annuity  the  teacher’s  own  savings  in 
the  Retirement  System  would  purchase. 

The  NJEA  will  this  year  support  an 
amendment  to  the  retirement  law  to 
permit  any  member  of  the  Fund,  at 
any  time  prior  to  retirement,  to  pur¬ 
chase  prior  service  credit  for  all  years 
of  teaching  service  rendered  in\  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Spme 
members  of  the  Fimd,  who  were  teach¬ 
ing  before  1919  but  did  not  join  the 
Fund  until  later,  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  law  which  permits  the 
purchase  of  only  10  years’  prior 
service. 

Finally  the  Assembly  approved  an 
amendment  to  enable  teachers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Fund  to  retire  at 
their  own  option  after  reaching  age  65, 
and  to  make  their  retirement  com¬ 
pulsory  within  one  year  after  the  teach¬ 
er  reaches  his  70th  birthday.  The 
retirement  allowance  would  be  not 
more  than  three-eighths,  nor  less  than 
one-fourth  of  final  average  salary.  The 
law  now  permits  the  Board  to  retire 
such  teachers  after  age  65,  but  gives 
the  teacher  no  option  in  the  matter. 


SALARY 


On  recommendation  of  the  Salary 
Committee,  the  Delegate  Assembly 
approved  a  higher  minithum,  $2400, 
for  the  proposed  statewide  minimum 
salary  schedule  bill.  Last  year’s 
minimum  was  $2200.  It  also  incor¬ 
porated  a  differential  between  non¬ 
degree  teachers  and  those  having  a 
bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent. 
Under  the  change,  $.3800  would  be  the 
top  step  on  the  minimum  schedule  for 


"HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS" 

FIEE  TO  TEACHERS  A  PUPILS)  SMUtifully 
illustrated  guide  book  and  story  book  obout 
o  foKinoting,  educational  hobby.  Stamp 
collecting,  endorsed  by  leoding  educators, 
stimutotes  interest  in  foreign  lands  and  peo* 


pies;  helps  teoch  history,  geography,  other 
subjects.  State  number  of  copies  desired. 


THE  PHILATELIC  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  J.  — ,  Cambridge  39,  Mom. 


teachers  without  such  a  degree.  Thoie  | 
with  a  degree  would  advance 
$4,000, 


The  Assembly  again  approved  stale 
aid  proposals,  substantially  identied 
with  the  state  aid  program  endorsed 
last  year.  It  endorsed  other  legislathe 
proposals:  to  permit  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  group  insurance  fot 
their  employees;  to  clarify  the  tenure 
seniority  of  professional  school  em- 
ployees  under  various  conditions;  and 
to  provide  tenure  for  teachers  included 
in  new  regional  high  school  set-up. 

For  the  financing  of  the  new  NJEA 
Headquarters,  the  Assembly  voted  that, 
beginning  in  September  1951,  eadi 
member  of  NJEA  be  assessed  a  dollar 
each  per  year  for  a  period  of  fire 
years.  The  proceeds  of  such  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  allotted  to  the  Building 
Fund  of  the  Association  and  used  each 
year  in  payment  of  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  for  the  stipulated  amortiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  replace  money  borrowed 
from  the  reserve  fund  for  the  down 
payment  on  NJEA  Headquarters. 


Looking  Towards  100 

NJEA  will  be  100  years  old  on 
December  28,  1953.  To  plan  ade¬ 
quately  for  its  hundredth  birthday, 
the  Delegate  Assembly  voted  at 
Atlantic  City  to  create  a  special 
Centennial  Committee,  adequately 
financed,  to  direct  the  observance 
during  the  year  19.52-53. 


Two  Associations 
Give  Annual  Awards 
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Two  outstanding  New  Jersey  person¬ 
ages  were  given  awards  by  NJEA 
affiliated  groups  during  the  C.onvention 
sessions  in  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  Hubert  N.  Alyea  was  recognized 
by  the  New  Jersey  Science  Teacher*’ 
Association  as  the  outstanding  teacher- 
scientist  in  New  Jersey  for  the  year 
19.50.  Dr.  Alyea,  commonly  regarded 
as  the  most  popular  professor  in 
Princeton,  has  made  atomic  energy 
understandable  to  thousands  with  hi* 
portable  demonstrations. 

The  annual  award  to  a  New  Jersey 
author  for  outstanding  work  in  litera¬ 
ture,  given  by  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  was  granted  to 
Dr.  William  Carlos  Williams,  a  doctor 
of  medicine  in  Rutherford,  for  his  work 
in  poetry.  His  most  recent  poem  » 
Paterson  HI.  In  1926  he  won  the  $2000 
Dial  award,  and  last  year  the  National 
Book  Award  in  Poetry. 
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L  0  0  K  •  H  E  A  R  •  N  0  W 


By  Dorothea  Pellet r 
(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black-and- 
white,  “Classroom-Tested,”  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.  For 
those  you  are  unable  to  locate,  write  the 
Review. ) 

The  Littlest  Anicel.  15  min.  Color  also. 
Coronet  Films. 

Diaries  Tazewell’s  charming  story 
is  equally  appealing  in  this  picture 
when  just-right  drawings  and  appro¬ 
priate  music  add  to  the  telling. 
Imaginative  use  of  art  stimulates 
children  to  creative  drawing  of  their 
own,  to  enjoyable  reading  of  this  and 
other  Christmas  stories.  A  well-planned 
holiday  celebration  for  children  or 
adults  could  include  this  new  him  with 
Coronet’s  animated  verses,  “A  Visit 
from  St.  Nicholas,”  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Film’s  “Christmas  Rhapso¬ 
dy,”  and  Sterling’s  Vienna  Boys’  Choir 
!>inging  in  “Merry  Christmas.” 

Little  Red  Hen.  10  min.  Color  also. 
Coronet  Films. 

Pages  of  the  book,  with  a  real  red 
hen,  three  chicks,  and  the  lazy  friends, 
dramatize  the  folk  tale  as  background 
for  primary  reading.  The  live  actors 
in  the  cunning  doll  house  build  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  motivate  the  audience  to 
drawing,  reading,  or  telling  stories. 

Mnaer  PaintinK.  10  min.  Color.  Binney 
&  Smith  thru  Association  Films. 

Finger  painting,  as  introduced  in 
this  country  by  Ruth  Faison  Shaw, 
looks  so  easy,  and  it  almost  is,  after 
you’ve  seen  this  film.  Basic  movements 
uf  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  push  the 
paint  into  marvels  of  creation  and  self- 
discovery,  suggesting  the  fun  when 
your  “world  of  color  has  no  timid 
limitations.”  Young  and  old  are  in¬ 
vited  to  explore  wherever  fancy  leads, 
and  seeing  FINGER  PAINTING  paint¬ 
ings  makes  you  want  to  begin  at  once. 

Ilesiicn:  Composition.  10  min.  Young 
America  Films. 

Principles  of  composition,  regard¬ 
ing  format,  space,  interest,  and  bal¬ 
ance,  are  made  visual  thru  showing 
famous  paintings,  out-the-window 
scenes,  or  arrangements  of  objects.  To 
order  and  variety  the  film  shows  ways 
to  add  character  and  feeling,  so 
knowledge  of  composition  may  in¬ 
crease  appreciation  of  the  world  about 
US.  Upper  elementary  grades  and  up 
will  gain  ideas  for  using  lines,  shapes, 
light  and  shade,  in  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  their  own. 


Children's  Concert.  42  min.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films. 

Documents  the  Ottawa  Children’s 
Concerts,  directed  by  Canadian  violin¬ 
ist,  Eugene  Kash,  as  a  community  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  “we  grow  as  a  people 
and  an  art  grows.”  Rich  in  sugges¬ 
tions  for  teachers,  the  film  shows 
methods  of  motivation,  progress  from 
simple,  familiar  ideas  to  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  and  impressions,  class- 
luom  and  radio  preparation,  knowing 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  by  hear¬ 
ing,  seeing,  and  playing  them,  suggest¬ 
ing  interest  in  composers  and  their 
works,  and  in  the  creation  of  a 
children’s  original  composition  as  the 
season’s  final  concert.  The  movie  itself 
has  interest  for  students  from  upper 


elementary  grades  up,  as  well  as  for 
teachers  and  civic  leaders. 

Scandinavia.  15  min.  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  Films. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are 
seen  thru  the  effects  of  their  geography 
on  industries  and  character  of  the 
people,  use  of  limited  natural  re¬ 
sources,  importance  of  ship  building 
and  international  trade,  standards  of 
living  and  social  pattern.  Maps  show 
physical  features,  locate  cities  and 
farms;  graphs  simplify  statistics  on 
population  and  products.  Actual  scenes 
of  people  and  places  make  real  the 
hardy  folk  for  junior  and  senior  high 
sociid  studies,  as  “Norwegian  Chil¬ 
dren”  and  “Children  of  Sweden”  do 
for  younger  groups. 


When,  teachere  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  •  • 


J  R  NtO  N 


T  E  A  C  H 

AGE  N  C  jr.E 

3.3JJ7 

STACY  HINT  HOTIl  .  TtIHTON, 

DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President  GRACE  A.  DUNN,  Sec.-Trcas. 
G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY,  Manager 

Mrmbcr  Sational  Annociation  of  Teacher*’  Agencie* 


TEACHEB8  NEEDED — EICBMtsry— SecoBEAr]' — Callese.  We  have  oSlclall;  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers,  over  a  qisarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  expert  guidance 
to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Eitablithed  1880  Sucoetsor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

MS  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  AllENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  h'ational  A»*oriatioH  of  Teachers'  Agencie* 


70lh  Year 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  Motional  Association  of  Teacher*'  Agencie* 

;«  WEST  42nd  street,  NEW  YORK  18 

Eftablislied  IM9X 

OlIerK  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  (or  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  college-. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Froprletar  Telephone  BRyant  9-S138 


Our  95th  Year 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


3M  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Phone:  Wisconsin  7-90M 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

K.  U.  MUI,Ft»HI»,  Troll 
Branch  ORIce:  1834  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  MiilioHiil  isMoeiolioH  of  Tenvhers'  Aiirneie*  \  siiiierinr  aaency  for  superior  people 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 


Af.  A.  BryarU 
That.  B,  R.  Bryant 

711-713  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Greulick 

Member — A',  .-t.  T.  .1.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  TUnngpaeker  S-1223 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 
FROM  NEW  YORK-?HllADElPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

637-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Jumper  Sts. 

Ambitions  teachers  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  next  year 
Write  or  visit  ns  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid 

E.  F.  Slaloney  I  „ 

B.  F.  .Maloney,  Jr.  I  Manager* 


Klnasley 


i  0  1745 
I  5  1746 


Personal  Discriminating  Service 


DECEMBER,  19  50 
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Editorial  Committee 


Edward  Glaspey,  Chairman 
Helen  R.  Johnson 
James  M.  Lynch 
Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols 
Carolyn  Pohl  (D.A.) 


High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Public  School,  Allamuchy 
Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 
2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
High  School,  Belleville 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Thomas  EL  Robinson,  Associate  Editor 


CITIZENS  WANT  THE  BEST 


The  citizens  are  taking  an  interest  in  their  schools  as 
they  never  have  done  before. 

The  signs  are  everywhere  about  us.  Roy  Larsen,  with 
his  personal  prestige  of  Life,  Time  and  Fortune,  has 
dramatically  fanned  the  flame  through  his  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools,  a  movement 
which  has  appropriately  been  called  '‘the  most  important 
educational  event  of  many  decades'*. 

Although  Mr.  Larsen  gave  the  movement  impetus  and 
leadership,  the  interest  was  already  there,  intense,  power¬ 
ful,  and  expectant.  The  people  seemingly  possessed  a 
burgeoning  conviction  that  only  through  an  efficient  public 
educational  system  could  their  children  obtain  the  happi¬ 
ness,  growth,  and  opportunity  which  America  symbolizes. 

The  great  mass  of  public  interest  is  positive.  We  shall 
make  a  mistake  if  we  conceive  its  origin  to  lie  in  a  desire 
to  decrease  tax  burdens  or  to  return  to  outgrown  edu¬ 
cational  practices.  The  people  today  want  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  that  we  can  provide.  They  want  it  for  their 
children. 

For  many  years  our  great  problem  as  teachers  was 
how  to  arouse  public  interest  in  education.  That  problem 
has  very  suddenly  been  transformed  into  a  much  more 
wholesome  question.  How  can  we  work  cooperatively  and 
fruitfully  with  a  sincere  group  of  citizenry  to  help  them  in 
obtaining  the  schools  they  want? 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  it  is  shown  that  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  are  spending  this  year  approximately  $48,000,- 
000  for  new  buildings,  almost  all  of  which  was  freely 
authorized  by  popular  ballot.  In  innumerable  instances 


organized  citizen  action  was  responsible  for  the  successhd 
bond  issues. 

But  primarily  citizens  are  interested,  not  in  the  housini 
of  pupils,  but  in  the  educational  processes  which  take 
place  within  the  new  buildings  and  the  existing  structures 
They  want  to  get  closer  to  instruction.  They  want  to 
understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  they  would  like 
to  filter  their  ideas  of  what  they  would  like  their  childrea 
to  have  through  the  sands  of  our  experience  and  pro¬ 
fessional  know-how. 

There  is  evidence  for  the  belief  that  education’s  greatea 
opportunity  in  our  lifetime  is  now  here.  The  schook 
l>elong  to  the  people.  We  can  help  them  to  obtain  for 
their  children  the  type  of  education  they  envision.  We 
can  show  them  not  the  blocks  that  prevent  progress  bm 
the  hindrances  that  must  be  overcome  in  the  course  of 
progress.  We  shall  find  that  citizens  know  much  more 
than  we  suspect  about  education,  and  that  they  are 
desirous  to  learn  more  from  us. 

Citizen  interest  is  the  most  effective — and  the  only- 
permanent  b^is  of  educational  improvement.  We  as 
teachers  haveJ  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  process  of 
improvement — a  role  that  will  require  all  of  our  skills,  our 
knowledge,  and  our  spirit  of  helpfulness. 


WHERE  OCR  HEART  WILL  BE 


“Home,  the  spot  on  earth  supremely  blest,  a  dearer, 
sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest." — Montgomery 
“To  Adam  paradise  was  home.  To  the  good  among  kit 
desceiidents,  home  is  paradise.” — Hare 
“The  first  indication  of  happiness  is  the  love  of  one’t 
h  ome.” — Montlosier 

“The  strength  of  a  ruUion,  especially  of  a  republican 
nation,  is  in  the  intelligent  and  well-ordered  homes  of 
the  people.” — Sigourney 

“Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home.” — Payru 
“America’s  future  will  be  determined  by  the  home  and  tkt 
school.” — Jane  Addams 

W^e  can’t  match  the  poets  and  the  sages  in  the  grace 
with  which  they  express  their  sentiments  about  home. 
We  deem  it  eminently  fitting  and  appropriate  that  a  /amt/y 
of  teachers,  such  as  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
is,  should  have  its  own  home,  within  which  it  can  further 
the  family’s  aspirations  and  attempt  to  solve  its  problems. 

In  the  near  future  the  N.J.E.A.  will  move  into  its  own 
home,  purchased  by  authorization  of  the  membership  at 
the  Atlantic  City  Convention. 

We  shall  have  a  home,  and  our  hearts  will  be  in  it 


Believe  me  if  all  those  statistics  are  true 
Which  I  see  in  the  strip  film  and  press, 
That  the  children  are  coming  in  packs  and 
in  droves, 

Mv  heart  sinks  within  I’ll  confess. 


Parody  by  EDNA  CORDON  and  MARJORIE  DREISBACH 
of  I.onR  Branch  Junior  High  School 


HI 


To  be  honest  with  you,  from  the  racket  in 
school, 

I  had  thought  they  already  were  here; 

So  as  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
Give  me  strength  for  each  subsequent  year. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  BEST 

IN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


to  further  your  convenience 
and  insure  your  satisfaction 


(ree  ca'o'®® 
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YOUR  FREE  CATALOG  NOW  READY— 

Send  a  penny  postal  card  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
latest  complete  catalog,  your  handy  index  to  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  in  school  furniture  and  supplies. 


Teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  new  "Ten-Twenty” 
American  Universal  Desk.  They  have  been  quick  to  verify  the 
importance  of  its  exclusive  S-position  desk-top,  fore-and-aft 
seat  adjustment  which  functions  automatically,  and  other 
features  bearing  directly  on  the  comfort  and  health  of  pupils. 

It  is  the  key  to  the  modem  co-ordinated  classroom,  where  seating, 
lighting,  and  decoration  are  all  co-ordinated  to  induce  correct 
posture  and  to  safeguard  eyesight. 

Make  us  your  headquarters  for  school  furniture  and  supplies, 
as  so  many  other  alert  teachers  are  doing.  Our  friendly, 
experienced  staff  and  our  large  warehouse  stocks  are  your 
assurance  that  you  will  get  exactly  wliat  you  want,  promptly. 


'Key”  to  the  Co-ordinated  Classroom 


Top  Uvol 
for  monipulofivo 
toiiks 


Top  at 
convontiooal 
10*  slop# 


Top  rois«d 
for  ooty  OCC9SS 
to  booh'box 


FREEI  Write  today  for  the 
new  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Case  for  the  “Ten- 
Twenty’,’'  with  detailed 
reports  by  educators  now 
using  it! 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 
for  all  school  uses 


Durable,  ComfortaU*, 
Ow/stI  American 
Folding  Chair  No. 
54  shown  has  strong 
frame  of  triangular- 
steel  tubing,  com¬ 
fortable  seat  of 
formed  plywood. 
No.  53  bas  formed-, 
steel  seat;  also  suit¬ 
able  for  outdoor  use. 


